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\DDRESS OF WELCOME 


Dr. Payson SMITH 


Commisstoner of Education of Massachusetts 


At banquet of the National Vocational Guidance Association, Friday evening, 
February 24th, at Hotel Statler. 


The usual thing to say, which is en- 
tirely safe to say, on an occasion of this 
kind, is that this organization repre- 
sents a cause than which no other can be 
more important. But I am going to 
say in all sincerity that I believe that 
this body of men and women who have 
come here as the vanguard of the edu- 
cational hosts who are coming to Boston 
next week—the cause you represent, 
the activity in which you engage— 
typify the things which are most needed 
in our American educational program at 
the present moment. There are no 
other problems of education that are 
quite so important as the problems with 
which you have te deal, concerning this 
great question of the adjustment of our 
youth to their industrial life. And what 
you will be able to teach us will, I can 
assure you, be most welcome. We do 
need to get new points of view; we do 
need to get new mental attitudes. I 
think perhaps we need to turn a mental 
somersault once in a while if we are 
going to be efficient in our work in edu- 


cation. I am _ intensely interested, 
friends, in your coming to this great in- 
dustrial state of ours and giving the 
message that will help us in getting the 
point of view that we so much need. 
There is in the city of Boston where 
we are meeting one who is more entitled 
to sympathy than, I believe, any other 
person. If you ask me his name I 
might surprise you with my answer, be- 
cause I should say to you that it is a 
boy—young, vigorous, and strong— 
why give him sympathy? I will tell 
you why: because that sixteen-year-old 
boy—whom I cannot call by name, 
whom I have never taken by the hand as 
a child—that boy is trying to find his 
place in life and he does not know how 
to go about it. And not all of them 
are of the age of sixteen, but there are 
tens of thousands of them here in our 
own state—10,000, I am told by an em- 
ployment manager in Boston—who are 
to be found in normal times drifting 
from place to place, from office to office, 
from shop to shop, from factory to fac- 
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tory, disappointing their employers, be- 
coming discouraged themselves, because 
they are not becoming rightly, nicely, 
promptly adjusted to their employ- 
ments. I say to you that it is a great 
problem. 

Perhaps because I am a man, I am a 
little more sympathetic to the boy in 
this particular than I am toward the 
girl. I will admit that it is a problem 
for all girls for a little while, and for a 
few girls for a long while, but I insist 
that the great majority have the idea 
in the back of their heads that some 
evening the answer to their problem will 
walk in. I am warning the girls today 
not to be so sure on that point; and, 
to show that I am not too much out of 
sympathy with the girls, let me say to 
you that there have never been, I think, 
so many problems of industrial and so- 
cial and political adjustment put upon 
the shoulders of young womanhood as 
we of this generation have put upon the 
shoulders of young American woman- 
hood. So both these boys and these 
girls are standing in great need of help, 
that must come in large measure, but 
not entirely, from the school; it must 
come from industry and the home as 
well. 

John D. Long, once Governor of this 
state, pointed out in his diary that, 
while a lad in the town of Buckfield, 
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Maine, it was possible for him to choos 
from some 27 occupations spread oy 
before him; he not only could try by 
had tried several of them. He coul 
learn there to be a baker, a shoemake; 
or a farmer; or could make the begir 


nings of being a doctor, or enter upon | 


the study of law, as he himself did 
There is no community represented i; 


this room here tonight of which that j; ' 


true today. This youth of ours is com. 
ing up into a great, intricate, comple 
civilization. And I say to you, men and 
women, that I think the greatest chal 
lenge that is before American education 
today is that we shall bring about such 
a cooperative activity between home 
and school and industry, that we will 
be able to face these children of ours 
and say to them that we are prepared 
more adequately to discharge our great- 
est obligation, namely, our obligation 
to the next generation. 

In behalf of 25,000 teachers and 
three-quarters of a million of children 
in this state, I bid you a cordial wel- 
come here, and greeting, and I want t 
say to you that I am sure you will g 
away from us having given us much hel; 
in what I regard as our most pressing 
our most urgent educational problem 
here in this highly organized industria 
community. 
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could Associate Professor of Education, 
aker ay , = 
egin. | At banquet of the National Vocational Guidance 
upon | 

did It was in Salem Street, Boston, the 

ed in l street of old North Church, that Pro- 

lat fessor Frank Parsons hung up a lantern 

com- } ‘gs a signal to the educational world, and 

npler called it vocational guidance. So far as 

1 and Wwe now know the first time the expres- 

chal- | Igion was ever used was in his first re- 

ation | Mport, May 1, 1908, in which also he 

such , made the significant statement that the 

home | qwork should be carried on by the public 


‘ will | ‘schools. 
It is interesting to record, also, that 


ours } 
yared | Professor Parsons saw the problem 
yreat- | mbout as we do today, for he outlined 
ation Qthe six steps, as follows: In The Arena 
for July 1908 he states, “The Vocation 
ani | Bureau is intended to aid young people 
Idren in choosing an occupation, preparing 
oak themselves for it, finding an opening in 
nt te it, and building up a career of efficiency 
11 po | and success.” And he wrote for his 
book, Choosing a Vocation, “In the wise 
hel we of a vocation there are three 
S108, / road factors: (1) a clear understand- 
blen ) ing of yourself, your aptitudes, abilities, 
strig ) Bierests, ambitions, resources, limita- 


) Fions, and their causes; (2) a knowledge 

of the requirements and conditions of 

Success, advantages and disadvantages, 
¥ Compensation, opportunities, and pros- 
, ects in different lines of work; (3) true 

feasoning on the relations of these two 
| Groups of facts.” 

What is in this term vocational guid- 
@ce, and what are its major implica- 
— The word vocational had al- 

ady become widely used, for the great 
Mterest in vocational education was in 

_ full swing when Parsons made his begin- 
Bing. Dewey and Moore have objected 
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IN THE TERM VOCATIONAL 





(FUIDANCE 
BREWER 
Harvard University 


Association, Friday evening 


February 24th, at Hotel Statler 


to a narrow definition of vocational, 
preferring to think of it as related to all 
the activities of life; but both later ad- 
mit the commonly accepted limitation 
of the term, namely, as referring to 
one’s chief employment, usually for 
compensation. The word occupational 
is about as good as vocational, though 
vocational has a bit more dignity 
Either word includes all kinds of gainful 
callings: there is no basis whatever for 
thinking of the word professional except 
as a subtopic to vocational, the other 
subtopics being agricultural, homemak- 
ing, industrial, and commercial. 

Perhaps the dignity of the word vo- 
cational is objectionable when we think 
of the derivation of the word, and re- 
member that under present circum- 
stances few workers feel any distinct 
call to their vocation. It is not too 
much to expect, however, give us a 
hundred years, that all children will 
feel a zest for their chosen work corre- 
sponding to the call of the professional 
worker today. 

What does the word guidance mean, 
and is it the right word for our pur- 
pose? Dictionaries are accommodating, 
and require the comparative study of 
words rather than mere definition. 
What words are proposed as substi- 
tutes? Usually information, enlighten- 
ment, advisement, counsel, help, and 
most often direction. The first four we 
shall have to reject at once: informa- 
tion, enlightenment, advisement, and 


counsel are too limited since they can 
be but part of the work we wish to 
accomplish. 


too broad: it 


Help is 
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would include the effort of the postman 
who delivers your business letters. 
Direction is the most promising sub- 
stitute, and has often been used, by 
those persons, however, I venture to say, 
who are not interested in guidance as 
this association understands it. The 
verb direct suggests, if ever so slightly, 
the notion of authority and compulsion. 
This is recognized in the Webster In- 
ternational Dictionary in the following 
statement under the verb, conduct: 
“Direct emphasizes the notion of au- 
thority, and implies the issuance of or- 
ders or instructions.” It seems clear 
that while we might imagine a person 
as saying in anger to another, “I'll direct 
you now,” we can hardly imagine the 
angry or commanding use of the word 
guide. 

The use of words in the King James 
Bible has had a great influence on their 
modern usages. The word guidance 
does not appear, but guide, both as 
verb and noun, is used over 30 times. 
A study of its use reveals significant 
criteria for its appropriate use today: 
(1) The person being guided usually 
takes the initiative and asks for guid- 
ance; (2) The guide has sympathy, 
friendliness, and understanding; (3) 
The guide is guide because of superior 
experience, knowledge, or wisdom; (4) 
The method of guidance is by offering 
the opportunity for new experience and 
enlightenment; (5) The person guided 
progressively consents to receive guid- 
ance, has the right to refuse the guid- 
ance offered, and makes his own deci- 
sions; and (6) The guidance offered 


makes him better able to guide himself. 
Certainly these specifications would 
hold if I should offer to guide a visitor 
to and through the north end of Boston, 
and it should hold true if I 
guide a person vocationally. 
“Personnel” is larger in scope than 


were to 
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guidance, and different in aim. It wa 
originally used in the army, and was dis. tound 
tinguished from matériel. The firy Vos | 





sergeant is the original director of pe. f7#°: 
sonnel. He attends to all matters cop. | =" 
cerned with persons: sees that they : hand | 
properly fed, clothed, and housed, keey 
records about them, drills them, and dis. 
ciplines them. Personnel work 1 
industrial establishment has to do wit 
recruiting, hiring, examining, assigning § 
to work, training, paying, and firing | 
In the school it seems to imply chili) 
accounting, and is made to include a 
the personnel matters except actual ip 
struction. Now all these matters cy 
personnel are of great importance, by! $which 
they are not all guidance. Guidance i} n a lit 
the area of personnel relationships) (treet 


ithe ot 


Frot 


which has to do with awakening ani| Rwenty 
enlightening the individual. Giving | }emerge 
child a test does not necessarily guid \Jvocatic 


him. It may possibly serve to enlighten Mlece: t 
him, but that is not its purpose, which  } }onnel 


rather to give the tester data on whic! @rial o 
to begin to guide. ‘ Deople 

Educational guidance, which has ti Jkind o! 
do with choice of studies, curriculum Wprough 
school, and college, teaching how t¢ @nteres' 
study, and making other decisions con @tion ta 
cerned with one’s educational career, : ™MJems gi 
intimately connected and coordinate) Mationa 
with vocational guidance, for two ol Perh 
ous reasons: (1) Education is for t/@tontrib 
time being the vocation of the pupil) @work 
and is succeeded by the full-time job) Mature 
and (2) Educational decisions vey¥WiMost e) 
rapidly involve and lead to vocat oni hop hi 
decisions. mappen: 

While this Association must alwa;%pring h 
take an interest in the whole matter It w 
personnel, and also in educational gui Wocatio 
ance, I for one feel that Parsons selectti MWhat i 
his words wisely, and hope that we shi! birth cc 
continue to restrict our main interest! both 
vocational guidance. #mploy: 

We need never be surprised at the af Bhis sti 
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onshis\ WStreet in the North End of Boston, 
ng ani} Mtwenty years ago, two professions have 
iving af Semerged. One is that of the trained 
y guide vocational counselor in school and col- 


lighte #Mlege; the other, that of the trained per- 


yhich s } MSonnel supervisor in business and indus- 
| which} @trial organizations. There were gifted 
* Heople before, of course, who gave this 
has t) §kind of service. But what they did was 
iculum) @brought within the focus of intelligent 
10w t# Mnterest and study. Systematic atten- 
ns con Mtion to guidance and placement prob- 
reer," ™Jems gave form and content to the vo- 
linate) Mational guidance movement. 
o obi Perhaps the most important of all the 
for tA @tontributions made possible by this 
pupil) @vork was the realization that human 
1e job} Mature is the most precious, as well as 
s vel) most elusive, material that school and 
atic op have to deal with, and that what 
happens to it is the acid test for meas- 
alwa\s)@iring how well or ill they serve. 













iter It won’t do to claim too much for 
| gui Wocational guidance work by itself. 
electtt What is fortunate about it is that its 
e sha! Wirth coincided with a good deal of stir 
rest (in both the fields of education and of 

®@mployment. Many causes account for 
the a| Whis stir, and they are not all of them 
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OCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Meyer BLOOMFIELD 
Consultant, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York 


At banquet of the National Vocational Guidance Association, Friday 



































fessed friends? Changing our name, if 
in the eyes of some observers we seem 
to have a bad reputation, is too easy 
a way out. I have yet to hear a better 
term for what we are trying to do, and 
I favor sticking and winning through 


by any means of a sentimental or theo- 
retical nature. 

The fact is that along with the effort 
of our schools to do a better job as 
builders of character and of lives, there 
have been and are similar efforts on the 
part of employers and of industrial 
managers to lift “employed hands,” so- 
called, into self-respecting and cooperat- 
ing human beings. Among enlightened 
executives, that is the modern concep- 
tion of a working organization. 

I have said that causes other than 
philanthropic account for the changes 
in employment practice which run paral- 
lel to the vocational guidance and 
other present-day educational objectives 
These changes are of profound interest 
to all of us, as their fulfillment promises 
more success to the effort of our schools. 

The gratifying truth is that the 
waster of human energy in employment. 
is no longer looked upon as a practical 
man. He is less and less tolerated in 
any position which places him over men 
He has been found to be too expensive 
to keep. To be practical today as an 
executive, is to know how to be a builder 
of fellow-workers. 

Reasons of a hard-headed sort, illu- 
minated by contributions of modern 
physiology and psychology, have made 
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this notion a lively one in the working 
establishments of the present time. 
Costly stoppages and dislocations of 
work and organization where a different 
conception prevailed, told the story in 
the balance sheet. 

What has the vocational guidance 


motive in employment shown? It has 
made clear, in the first place, that a 
sound employment plan knows the 


qualifications for work and makes ad- 
justment between work and worker in 
the least wasteful way. 

Productive efficiency is never ade- 
quate or hardly possible where such 
considerations are ignored. 

In the second place, it has shown 
that sustained working power is not 
something that happens by itself; it 
must be nourished by intelligent pro- 
vision in the way of incentives, insight, 
and mutual interchanges among the 
working family. 

You would suppose that these truisms 
would be known everywhere, as a matter 
of course. This is far from being the 
case. Where these simple human man- 
agement fundamentals are regarded, the 
success of the organization is cited as 
something phenomenal. 

Men and machines. Thus far, a 
laissez faire policy with respect to hu- 
man energies and abilities has been for 
the most part followed in the field of 
employment. If machines had been 
handled as has human nature, our coun- 
try would be an economic wilderness 
today. 

Nothing is left to chance, when a 
machine is designed, bought, installed, 
and operated. Its load capacity is 
known in advance, lubrication points 
marked, speed and fitness constantly 
checked up, the repair and resting 


periods set, and a charge of obsolescence 
fixed from the outset. 
Perhaps one of the triumphs of the 
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vocational and educational stimulus ; 
industry has been to encourage the ide, 
of treating men almost as well as if they 
were machines. Perhaps a first step i } 
making proper use of human energy js 
to become sensitive to the bookkeeping 
item of human depreciation. 

Science has been the great ally in a! 


a 


recent progress, humanly speaking ‘ 
Where the cry of the idealist went , 
heeded, the lesson of the laboratory 
could not be disregarded, for arithme: 
told the story. } 


Thus, in recent years, to the genera 
aspirations of the teacher and vocationa 
counselor, have been added the finding 

. 
} 





of tests, measurements, analyses, fr 

varied sources of scientific exploration 
and experiment—medicine, engineering 
economics, legislative, and manageria 
initiative. Vocational guidance no long 

er works in an atmosphere of generaliza 
tion. The fortification of hard facts 

from a wide range of researches is avail- 
able. 

We can confidently attack the prob- ? 
lems of education and of career in the | 
light of data. By no means complete | 
data, of course; but the work is nial 
forward with approved instruments for 
fact finding and it speaks the language 


of reality. 
These explorations in the field o 
school and employment relationshi Pe | 4 


down to minute but significant ph 
nomena. 

Forgotten children. A fairly 
measure of the intelligence level of an) 
given group of people is the accuracy ! 
the age statistics. This is the conclv- 
sion of specialists, in what is known 4 
human geography. The delicacy of thi 
test of intelligence, they have shown, 
evident from the fact that in practical) 
all our states, people who are intelligen' 
and therefore careful report the age: 
and the number of their children cor f 
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rectly. If they are unintelligent and 
so, usually careless, they report them 
wrongly. 

The area of forgotten children, then, is 
a fairly good index of the stage of com- 
munity enlightenment. The age report, 
decisive from many points of view, es- 
pecially that of schoo] administration, 
is a starting point for sound planning, 
right through the occupational career. 

Ellsworth Huntington of Yale can 
show by the simplest of map-making 
methods that the general measure of 
community alertness and education in 
any given locality reveals itself in the 
percentage of children who are in school, 
the proportion graduating from high 
school, the length of the school year, 
regularity of attendance, the pay of 
the teachers, and the number of 
boys and girls who keep up some form 
of study after 18. 

Forgotten grownups. Forgotten a- 
dults, as well, give a true measure of the 
social and industrial standards of any 
given locality, and it is possible in terms 
of employment to plot similar revealing 
maps of intelligence and efficiency 
levels. The number of steadily em- 
ployed, the provision for advancement, 
the stability of the job, as well as of the 
employee, the absenteeism whether self- 
willed or from preventable sickness and 
accident; the needless hirings, uncon- 
trolled discharge, the compensation and 
other incentives, and the number of 


| growingly fit—in short, the record of 


labor turnover and of industrial rela- 
tions in any given establishment reveals 
managerial competence or its opposite. 

There is no need to guess today at 
what is good management. A sound 
business grows with a growing person- 
nel. No business can flourish on a 


' foundation of stagnating human nature. 
| Industrial success has brought this fact 
home with 


startling impressiveness. 
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Those who will not face this lesson while 
it is still in black ink will have the 
pleasure of having it brought home in 
red ink, the banner of deficit. 

In recent years, an increasing number 
of executives have been incorporating 
the guidance motive, phrased, of course, 
in other terms, in their dealing with the 
human wills and assets which they en- 
gage. 

School people will profit by a study 
of the methods now in use in some of 
the stores and factories of the country. 
The schools of business are giving a 
professional basis to management, and 
this means a scientific basis. 

Able men have come to the top by 
responding to the professional appeal. 
They understand the language of those 
who would deal with human nature in 
the light of understanding. 

Never before have school and busi- 
ness come closer than they do today, 
in the common outlook of vocational ad- 
visers in school and college and of men 
of affairs such as Owen D. Young, A. 
Lincoln Filene, Henry Dennison, Harry 
Kendall, Haley Fiske, Henry Bruere, 
and others, that may well be included in 
a roll of honor. 

Men of this type will not be few as 
the increasing magnitude of business 
goes on. To avert waste of human effort 
and direct and co-ordinate this effort is 
an absolute necessity. 

Both the complication of the modern 
business problems and the spread of 
guidance and training opportunities 
compel the appointment of executives 
who can deal with the new situations. 

It is no accident that the spread of 
education has gone along with the 
growth in number of professionally 
minded business leaders. 

It is not an accident that attention 
to the life-career motive, as President 
Eliot called it, has been developing 
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these twenty years past, and that at the 
same time, employing organizations 
have taken on functions hitherto rele- 
gated to school and college. 

If you list what is done today in the 
businesses managed by men such as I 
have named and contrast with activities 
extant when Professor Parsons started 
his work you will come to believe that 
we have had a foretaste of what is possi- 
ble when school and employment take 
their cue from human nature and its 
capabilities. 

After all, what we all try to do is to 
live, and it is the glory of our United 
States that we mean to live on as high 
rising a level as we can bring about. 

To inter-relate effort, result, and re- 
ward in work, is to take the surest step 
upward. This is a basic thought in all 
vocational guidance. If this is not ful- 
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ness of life, it is at least the rock-bottom 
foundation for it. On this foundation 
both school and employment can build 
This foundation gives teacher and busi. 
ness man a common aim. 

Securing such fulfillment on some 
such foundation has long been an 
avowed duty of the school. It now ha; 
come to be recognized as a pre-condi- 
tion of business success where the lead 
ership is competent. 

One present task is to make such 
leadership more common and less rare 
and this mainly, because the business in 
question will be the better off for it. 

That a development such as this must 
vastly enhance the guidance and train 
ing interests of the school, only means 
that neither school nor business are 
far apart in their main job which is that 
of giving human nature its chance. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MOVEMENT IN BOSTON 


A. LINCOLN FILENE 


Member of the firm of William Filene’s Sons Company, Boston 


At banquet of the National Vocational Guidance Association, Friday evening 
February 24th, at Hotel Statler. 


Inasmuch as Boston was the first 
large industrial center of the United 
States, it was perfectly proper that voca- 
tional guidance and its special applica- 
tion to the industrial world should have 
its origin in this same city. The first 
indication that there was a definite con- 
nection between occupations and the 
public school systems came about with 
the establishment of the Mechanic Arts 
High School in 1893. This was followed 
by the organization of the High School 
of Commerce in 1906 and in the follow- 
ing year by the High School of Practical 
Arts. About this time that splendid 


little man, Professor Frank Parsons, 
who happened to be a very dear friend 
of mine, settled in the favorable environ- 


ment of Boston and began to see that 
there was a very definite need for the 
adjustment of the individual to his oc- 
cupation and that probably the agency 
for making this adjustment was the 
public schools. 

Professor Parsons was born in New 
Jersey in 1854, and after graduating 
from Cornell began teaching in the 
Southbridge High School. He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in Bos- 
ton in 1881, and ten years later found 
himself a member of the staff of the 
Boston University Law School. Pro 
fessor Parsons was a versatile man an¢ 
was widely known as an economist ané 
an authority upon municipal govern- 
ment. In fact, in 1895 he was nom: 
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inated for mayor of Boston by a muni- 
cipal reform party. He became director 
of the Breadwinners Institute in 1905. 
This was a branch of the work carried 
on by the Civic Service House under the 
direction of Mr. Meyer Bloomfield. 
This work brought him in contact with 
a large number of young immigrant 
workers, and during the next two years 
he gave definite analysis to about 
seventy individual cases. In 1908 plans 
were drawn for the Vocation Bureau of 
the Civic Service House and it was in 
his first report on this Bureau that the 
term “vocational guidance” was used 
for the first time. The purpose of this 
Vocation Bureau was to aid young peo- 
ple in choosing a vocation, preparing 
themselves for it, and entering upon 
employment. Professor Parsons saw 
from the very beginning that it was im- 
portant for a boy to choose for himself 
and that it should not be the function 
of the counselor to choose definitely for 
him. 

The following quotation taken from 
The Arena in 1908 shows his breadth 
of understanding even at this early 
date: 

“Youth is the period of plasticity and 
rapid development in which the founda- 
tions should be laid for an all-round 
culture and for special vocational 
pdwer. If this vital period is 
allowed to pass without the broad de- 
velopment and special tmining that be- 
long to it, no amount of education in 
after years can ever redeem the loss. 
Not till society wakes up to its responsi- 
bilities and its privileges in this relation 
shall we be able to harvest more than 
a fraction of our human resources, or 
develop and utilize the genius and 
ability that are latent in each new 
generation. When that time does come, 
education will become the leading indus- 
try, and a vocation bureau in effect will 
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be a part of the public school system in 
every community—a bureau provided 
with every facility that science can de- 
vise for the testing of the senses and 
capacities, and the whole physical, intel- 
lectual and emotional make-up of the 
child, and with experts trained as care- 
fully for the work as men are trained 
today for medicine or for law.” 

It was that philosophy that made him 
want to start this work. I don’t know 
much about terminology, but it seems 
to me that “vocational 
coined by Professor Parsons is an ade- 
quate term. 

Professor Parsons died in September 
1908, and the work of the Vocation 
Bureau was taken over by Mr. Meyer 
Bloomfield. The work of this Bureau 
soon developed to such an extent that 
it was separated from the Civic Service 
House and Mr. Bloomfield began to col- 
lect information in regard to different 
occupations and to give this out to 
young persons, to parents, and to teach- 
ers, so that they might all have a defi- 
nite understanding of what might be 
expected of them in employment. Mr. 
Bloomfield spent much time in talking 
to schools and colleges, emphasizing the 
importance of vocational guidance. Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, whom you all know, gave the 
movement great impetus by his sym- 
pathy and the determination on his part 
that this work should go forward. He 
became chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors at that time and Mr. Frederick 
J. Allen, one of the most conscientious 
and lovable workers in the field, became 
associated with the work of the Voca- 
tion Bureau. About this time it became 
quite evident to those interested that 
vocational guidance could not properly 
function unless business and the schools 
were brought together. Schools 
know more about business and business 


guidance” as 


must 
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must be equipped to place and promote 
intelligently children whom the schools 
had trained and guided. 

Development of Vocational Guidance 
in the Public Schools. In 1909 the 
Boston School Committee appointed a 
Committee on Vocational Advice for the 
various schools of the city. In 1910 
this committee was able to report that 
a vocational counselor had been ap- 
pointed in every high school in Boston. 
Record cards were kept of all the pupils 
who were given advice or part-time em- 
ployment, and a special arrangement 
was made whereby business men agreed 
not to hire boys for full-time work after 
school opened in September. This was 
a decided step in the advance as it 
created a spirit both on the part of the 
school people and the employer to the 
effect that the main purpose was to keep 
children in school as long as possible. 

As a result of this fine beginning the 
Boston Placement Bureau was founded 
in 1912 by the cooperative effort of the 
Children’s Welfare League and the 
Women’s Municipal League, and by 
1913 had registered over 2,000 children 
for employment. In 1915 the Boston 
School Committee, recognizing the im- 
portance of this movement, definitely 
established the Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance under the direction of 
Miss Susan J. Ginn. This department 
has grown until now it has five voca- 
tional instructors and nine vocational 
assistants, besides vocational counselors 
in the eighth and ninth grades who 
serve without pay. 

Development of Business Interest in 
Vocational Guidance. In 1913, under 
the leadership of Mr. Bloomfield, was 
organized the Employment Managers’ 
Association of Boston, with twenty-five 
members. About this time Mr. Bloom- 


field gave a course at Dartmouth Col- 
lege on making the hiring of workers a 
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profession. Immediately following this, 
employment managers’ groups were or- 
ganized in Philadelphia, Chicago, New 
York, Buffalo, and a number of other 
cities. 

It now became increasingly recog- 
nized among business leaders that per- 
sonnel work was not merely a separate 
function of business, under a specialist 
but that an important part of every 
executive job was the proper guidance 
and utilization of the human element 
Modern business today recognizes the 
importance of vocational guidance by 
having a specially trained employment 
manager. Many of them have organ- 
ized training departments for the train- 
ing of new recruits. The best businesses 
have a constant contact with 
placement and training officers and co- 
operate with the schools in all kinds of 
part-time employment. Business is 
using psychological tests to determine 
applicants’ fitness for certain jobs 
Many of them have established special 
training courses for the training of cer- 
tain ones of their employed group in 
definite special lines. 

The first conference on vocational 
guidance was held in Boston in 1910 
with thirty-five cities represented 
Among the speakers on the program 
were such men as Charles W. Eliot, then 
President Emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Felix Adler, and Paul H. Hanus. 
The National Vocational Guidance 
Association was organized in Grand 
Rapids in 1913. 

Much work still remains to be done 
in vocational guidance. One of these 
things is a better understanding on the 
part of business of the significance of 
individual differences. Business needs 
to think more deeply along the line of 
scientific testing, both for the recruit 
into the industry and as a basis for up- 
grading and promotion. In short, the 
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executive needs a better understanding 
of the individual peculiarities of the men 
working under him, and only through a 
proper process of scientific vocational 
guidance, beginning in the elementary 
grades of the school and continuing 
through the career of the individual, can 
this be accomplished. Business should 
also realize the importance of psychia- 
tric work, mental hygiene, and other 
factors having a definite bearing upon 
the ability of the employee to satisfac- 
torily do his work. 

We also believe that the vocational 
counselor, both in school and in busi- 
ness, should be put on an economic basis 
whereby he can adequately function to 
the best of his ability. Industry defi- 
nitely needs an intelligent, well-trained 
personnel director who is capable of 
doing all of these things, but one of 
our problems now is, where can we se- 
cure properly trained counselors, ad- 
visers, and testers to help us recruit 
new personnel and to intelligently assist 
them in reaching their ultimate ob- 
jectives? 

I asked the manager of a large busi- 
ness to tell me the significance of the 
movement as he saw it in business. I 
asked him to give me just a few points 
which would illustrate its significance 
in his particular business, which en- 
gages about 3,000 employees. He 
answered as follows: 


What Vocational Guidance Has Done 
for Business 


1. Business depends for its very ex- 
istence on its personnel stream. 
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2. Pre-training and counseling 
business time, prevents misfits, pre- 
vents delays in proper placement, 
which is costly both to the individual 
and to the business. 


Saves 


3. Vocational guidance movement has 
also stimulated better personnel work 
within business: better trade, psy- 
chological, and psychiatric tests; bet- 
ter counseling; better placement; 
better training; and better coopera- 
tion with schools. 


4. Vocational guidance is beginning to 
supply business with personnel al 
ready oriented to new conditions 
through operation of part-time work 
plans. 


What Vocational Guidance Can Do for 
Business 


1. Keep on. Movement really only a 
dozen years old. Progress at the 
same rate during next 10 years will 
be of increasing value. 


2. Take business back into the school. 
3. Take the school ahead into business 


4. Cooperation spells success. Success- 
ful vocational guidance movement 
means: a real monetary saving for 
business (cost of training, etc.); 


fewer failures in life; less lost time 
for youth in finding themselves—a 
tremendous total in the aggregate; 
less lost time for business on experi- 
mentation. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE PROCESS OF COUNSELING 


Heten D. Bracpon 


Student, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Universit) 


The subject just preceding, “Person- 
ality and Guidance,” has made us 
realize once more that the field of guid- 
ance is as wide as the field of life itself. 
We come now to a consideration of 
counseling and the counseling process. 
Is this another aspect of guidance, or 
something quite apart from it? What 
do we mean by counseling? Who is a 


counselor? How is he different from an 
instructor? What is the counseling 
process? 


It is not the purpose of this paper 
to achieve an actual dissection of coun- 
seling and the counseling process in 
twenty minutes, but to talk about an 
analysis of the counseling process: its 
relation to a guidance program, the 
general situations and problems calling 
for counseling, and consequent coun- 
seling functions and possibilities. 

What Is Counseling? Counseling 
and counselor, as well as guidance, are 
no newly coined terms. They may be 
employed today to deal with the com- 
plexities of modern adjustments and 
maladjustments; but these terms go 
farther back and gather up all the 
dignity of the ages. In the Book of 
Proverbs, for instance, we find the words 
guidance and counsel used together: 
“Where no wise guidance is, the people 
falleth; but in the multitude of counsei- 
ors there is safety.” 

Webster’s definition shows the dis- 
tinction of meaning more clearly: 


counsel, “an interchange of opinion, 
mutual advising, deliberation together.” 
The counseling process, then, is one of 
interchange and consultation. 

How Is Counseling Related to Guid- 
Counseling is the face-to-face 


ance? 


part of the guidance process. A carefy! 
guidance program, then, precedes coun- 
seling, includes counseling, and follows 
after counseling. Counseling is not 
merely a fraction of the general guid- 
ance program, however. Paradoxically 
it is also an enlargement of such a pro- 
gram. In the book, “About Ourselves, 
by Dr. Overstreet, there is a possible 
interesting parallel between his analysis 
of the three types of the intercreating 
mind and three functions of guidance 
He calls the first type of intercreating 
mind the scientist, who goes out of him- 
self to unite with something in present 
life which he is observing and studying. 
The second type he calls the scholar, 
who goes from himself to unite with the 
vitally significant knowledge on record 
in books and in the stored wisdom of the 
years. The third type is the one wh 
unites, not with conditions and situa- 
tions, not with knowledge—but with 
other living minds. So in the guidance 
field: in vocational surveys, job analy- 
ses, in the collection of vocational in- 
formation, and in similar projects, we 
aim toward the scientific—the study of 
life as it is. Next, in attempting to 
formulate the principles and assump- 
tions of guidance, its scope and func- 
tions, and in the attempt to understand 
about the individuals with whom we are 
going to deal, we aim toward the 
scholarly, drawing upon existing know- 
ledge and facts. Lastly, in the counsel- 
ing process, we come to the third type 
of intercreating mind. 

In the scientific and the scholarly ap- 
proaches, the planning and the initiative 
have all come from the scientist and the 
scholar. But in this third type, which 
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we are comparing to the counseling pro- 
cess, the action becomes interaction. It 
includes another, “a living person, who 
does not simply take orders. He con- 
sciously reacts—perhaps quite unex- 
pectedly. His reaction may require the 
first person to modify his point of view. 
Thus modified, the latter may try again, 
this time perhaps modifying the other. 
Thus there tends to go on a mutually 
modifying process, a kind of progressive 
creation of new ideas or points of view. 
Only where minds confront living minds 
in a conscious process of give and take, 
can there be this type of progressive or 
serial creation.” 

To be sure, the idea of intercreation 
between the mature mind of the coun- 
selor and the immature mind and ex- 
perience of the youngster seems exag- 
gerated in the face of some particular 
cases—instances where we could not 
put our fingers upon any new contribu- 
tion even of simple experience or point 
of view from the “counselee.” They 
seemed cases of all give on the part of 
the counselor and all take on the part 
of the “counselee.” But I wonder if 
even in these there is not a sharing of 
information; there is certainly inter- 
action of response present. 

What General Situations Demand 
Counseling? With the intercreation— 
or at least the interaction—of the coun- 
seling process in mind, what are the 
situations which call for treatment 
through counseling, rather than through 
any other part of a guidance program? 





| We submit that the following situations 


are those which demand counseling par- 
ticularly: 

(1) When the student needs not only 
reliable information, but an interested 
interpretation of such information which 
meets his own personal difficulties. 

(2) When the student needs a wise 
listener with broader experience than 
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his own, to whom he can recount his 
difficulties, and from whom he may gain 
suggestions regarding his own proposed 
plan of action. 

(3) When the counselor has access 
to facilities for aiding in the solution of 
a student’s problem to which the stu- 
dent does not have easy access. 

(4) When the student is unaware 
that he has a certain problem, but for 
his best development must be aroused 
to a consciousness of that problem. 

(5) When the student is aware of a 
problem and of the strain and difficulty 
it is causing, but is unable to define and 
understand it. 

(6) When a student is aware of the 
presence and nature of a problem, but 
because of a temporary strain and dis- 
traction is unable to cope with it intel- 
ligently. 

(7) When the student is suffering 
from a major maladjustment or handi- 
cap which is more than temporary, one 
which demands careful diagnosis by a 
specialist and help over a long period 
of time. 

Thus we have the counseling process 
meeting the following needs: (1) the 
need for an interested interpretation of 
information adapted to an individual 
problem; (2) the need for a listening, 
checking-up, and advising process; (3) 
the need for putting into motion aids to 
problem solution to which the student 
does not have easy access; (4) the need 
for arousing an awareness of problems 
existing but not recognized; (5) the 
need for defining problems recognized 
but not understood; (6) the need for 
constructive action where the student 
needs help in coping with a problem; 
and (7) the need for help in definite 
major maladjustments. 

What Is the Nature of the Specific 
Problems Demanding Counseling? We 
have been talking in terms of general 
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situations and the counseling process. 
What is the nature of the specific prob- 
lems which call for counseling? There 
are some difficulties which can be met 
by printed information, by testing, by 
correspondence, by group talks, or by 
other measures. What do we know 
about the problems which can best be 
solved—not by such measures—but by 
counseling? 

It will be impossible here to examine 
counseling problems thoroughly; but 
perhaps we can illustrate sufficiently to 
show that counseling problems are (1) 
extensive in scope; (2) wide in variety; 
and (3) complex in regard to number 
of agencies and facilities which are in- 
volved in their solution. Since the 
writer’s study has been in the college 
field, she will draw her illustrations 
therefrom, but the applications would 
hold in other fields as well. 

Even a superficial investigation shows 
that counseling problems are extensive 
in scope. In 118 college student inter- 
views recorded by personnel workers 
and analyzed by the writer, 146 fields 
of origin for these problems were 
checked as follows: 31.5% of the total 
counseling problems either originated or 
were revealed most prominently in the 
dormitories or in unorganized social 
groups; 30.8% in the classroom or 
library; 8.2% in the pre-registration 
period or in Freshman Week; 8.2% also 
in non-curricular group instruction, such 
as in lectures, vocational information, 
etc.; 6.9% in connection with the home; 
5.5% in individual educational and vo- 
cational guidance conferences; and 4.8% 
elsewhere. An analysis of a smaller 


group of 61 problems brought up in 
student interviews revealed the following 
types demanding counseling: problems 
of educational guidance, of home con- 
ditions and environment, of living con- 
ditions, of interpretation of regulations, 
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of student activities, of vocational guid. 
ance, and personal and personality 
problems. 

Counseling problems are also of great 
variety in all of the fields mentioned 
above. Let us take for illustration 
counseling problems of the classroom 
which we do not hear discussed very 
often. Yet seven college faculty me: 
bers interviewed, with experience in 1 
different colleges, cited forty-nine 
ferent problems and a total of 122 pri 
lems as their evidence of counseling 
problems which they had seen reveal 
in the classroom, under the following 
classifications: problems of student | 
sonality, character, and habits; of prep- 
aration of assignments; of student al 
ity; problems concerning the instructor 
concerning the content and the purpose 
of the course; of the classroom setting 
and atmosphere; difficulties concerning 
the relation of the course material t 
the rest of the student’s knowledge; and 
the relation of classroom activity 
other activities and values of college 
life. Other fields display a like variety 
of problems. 

Counseling problems are not only ex- 
tensive in scope and wide in variety 
they are complex in regard to the num- 
ber of agencies and facilities involved 
The counseling process is concerne 
with more than a central personnel stafi 
All who come in contact with students 
come to have valuable information re- 
garding them; they almost always ¢ 
some counseling—whether we or the) 
admit it; and always they are aware 0! 
the appearance of many counseling | 
problems. A list of these agencies 
which deal with college student prob 
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lems, compiled from the writer’s ow \ 
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observation, included the following: th 


students as unofficial or official adviser: 
heads of student residence houses an¢| 
chaperones, members of the faculty; tht 
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college physician, nurses, and the physi- 
cal education department; the various 
administrative offices; student organiza- 
tions: outside agencies; and consulting 
specialists. 

The agencies necessary for a thorough 
solution of a counseling problem are 
equally varied. In fact, an analysis of 
twelve published and unpublished case 
studies of school children, conducted by 
various homes, institutions, and school 
clinics, yielded the following list of those 
necessary to complete the solution of 
these cases: parents, 12 mentions; psy- 
chologists, 12; teachers, 8; friends of 
the student, 6: school officials, 5; doc- 
tor, for further care, 4; church and Sun- 
day school, 3; Scout leaders, 2; camps, 
2: and one mention each of a proba- 
tion officer, a lodge, a district nurse, and 
a moving picture manager. 

Inferences for the Counseling Process 
and the Counselor. We have seen from 
the brief evidence above that the work 
of a trained counselor, although skilled 
in the process of counseling and sta- 
tioned in an office which has presumably 
centralized, coordinated, and recorded 
necessary student information, is not 
done alone. The counselor has, there- 
fore, the need of more training, more 
awareness about counseling problems, 
and more expertness in the counseling 
process than if he were the sole agent in 
problem solution. 

It seems to me that we may put the 
“musts” of the counseling process into 
five major necessities in the light of the 
situation as we have described it. In 
doing this, for effectiveness’ sake, let us 
disregard the old instruction, “Never 
use a preposition to end a sentence 
with!” 

1. We must know what we are coun- 
seling about. This involves first the 
ability to organize before the interview 
available information in usable form 
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and to gain needed new information 
quickly and accurately. It involves sec- 
ondly the ability to help the student 
discover and define his problem, that 
we may know what is the vital subject 
of the interview. 

2. We must know whom we are coun- 
seling with. This in itself is a large 
order when we think of how little we 
know as certainty about personality and 
about individual differences in abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests. There is re- 
quired, furthermore, a knowledge as ob- 
jective as possible of the particular in- 
dividual whom we are counseling. 

3. We must know what we are coun- 
seling toward. Dr. Donald Paterson! 
gives the following as one theoretical 
basis for advisory work: “Appreciation 
of the range of motives among college 
students, direct and indirect means of 
expressing these motives, the numerous 
possibilities of mental conflict arising 
from the multiplicity of motives, and 
possible methods of solving such con- 
flicts in harmony with the student’s best 
interests.” Are we not counseling 
toward purpose, awareness of problems, 
and self-guidance on the part of the 
student? 

4. We must know when the counsel- 
ing should be over with. Many inter- 
views are prolonged beyond the time of 
their usefulness; some are held which 
are unnecessary throughout; and we all 
know of cases where we have felt that 
another hour beyond the time we could 
give was critically needed before this 
process of mutual deliberation could 
properly be terminated with construc- 
tive help to the student. 

5. We must set the stage so that 
something happens when we get through 


! Paterson, Donald G.: “Finding the Indi- 
vidual! Student and His Problems.” New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Prin- 
ciples and Problems in Vocational Guidance, 
Frederick Allen, Editor, page 249. 
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counseling. This demands, it seems to 
me, not only the motivating process we 
have mentioned above, but the drawing 
up of a program of action with the stu- 
dent. We are too apt to stop with diag- 
nosis; and self-knowledge, although ex- 
tremely valuable, does not seem to be 
the last step needed. It is valuable if 
the counselor and a student can decide 
that it is only lack of confidence which 
gives him a poor school record; but 
such knowledge will soon become value- 
less if it is not used in action planned 
to overcome that lack of confidence. 


SALIENT TRENDS 
Mivprep E. 


High School 


Counselor, Monrose 


Recognition of the need: status of the 
counselor. As stated in the recent re- 
port of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, “Vocational 
Guidance in Secondary Schools”’: 


“Perhaps no single outcome of the re- 
cent country-wide investigation is more 
significant to secondary education as a 
whole, than the evidence which points 
to the unquestionable replacement of in- 
cidental and hit-or-miss practices in 
guidance with more trustworthy methods 
leading to purposeful election of curri- 
cula, wise choices of occupations, and 
saner adjustments in employment.” I 
would add to this, saner adjustments in 
school and home life also, since the 
counseling problem is one demanding 
the study and guidance of the child in all 
his relationship to bring about complete 
integration of his activities. 


This report continues: 


“With few exceptions, the school rep- 
resentatives were agreed that the present 
complexities in social and economic life 
together with the rapid expansion in 
educational offerings have made direct 
and systematic counsel not only desirable 
but necessary.” 


Recognition of training needed. The 
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When we realize more clearly what 
counseling is; its vital contribution to 
any guidance program; the importance 
of the general situations which demand 
counseling; the extensive scope, the 
wide variety, and the complexity of spe- 
cific counseling problems; and the con- 
sequent functions which we must expect 
from the counselor and the counseling 
process, we know that we need not only 
more frequent discussion of counseling 
but also the beginning of a thoughtful 
and searching analysis of the counsel- 
ing process. 


IN COUNSELING 
LINCOLN 


Rochester, N. 3 


recognition of the need for persons of 
particular equipment and training to as- 
sume responsibility for pupil advise- 
ment and individual help has been evi- 
denced by the fact that the position of 
counselor is being established in s 
many schools and that counselors’ ac- 
tivities are coming to be less a matter 
of chance acquirement in an individual 
school than a definite and well-recognized 
counseling program. That a specially 
trained person is needed to assume these 
duties is also recognized. Pennsylvania 
and New York states, for instance, have 
set certain standards in experience and 
training which counselors are expected 
to meet, such as: Economics; Sociology 
Psychology; Tests and Measurements 
(not with a view necessarily of giving 
these tests, but of intelligent use of the 
results, with fair evaluation of their use 
and limitations); courses in Educational 
and Vocational Guidance; Methods of 
Counseling and Placement, and _ the 
study of occupational opportunities and 
employment conditions. 

Types of counseling problems. It 
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has been interesting to observe the de- 
velopment of counseling activities. In 
the first studies made of counselors’ 
duties in various schools, there was a 
wide scattering of activities. Now, 
while there is still great diversity, there 
are certain problems which seem to have 


“sifted out” and been agreed upon 
through experience as belonging to a 
unified counseling program. Educa- 


tional guidance is of course fundamental 
to vocational guidance. Therefore, one 
of the most essential duties of the coun- 
selor is_to aid students in planning 
their school work, choice of curricula 
and elective subjects, in the light of their 
educational and vocational objectives. 
This necessitates, first of all, careful 
and thoughtful consideration of these 
problems on the part of the individual 
guided, in which it is the counselor’s 
function to aid the student in under- 
standing the opportunities open to him, 
in evaluating his own abilities and in- 
terests and in working out his program 
in line with his chosen objectives. Guid- 
ance should be the thread of purpose 
running through the educational and 
vocational plans of boys and girls. Stu- 
dents’ plans are of necessity more or 
less tentative, hence a second step in 
the counseling program follows natur- 
ally. Home conditions change, inter- 
ests broaden, abilities may be over or 
under estimated, making readjustment 
of plans needful, involving changes in 
courses or subjects, etc. It naturally 
falls to the counselor to investigate and 
to recommend as to the advisability of 
these changes. Again, students may be 
failing in work chosen which indicates 
lack of right attitude or lack of right 
adjustment. In either case, a careful 


study of the problem to ascertain causes 
of failure is needed, which may result 
in a complete change of plans or of ad- 
justments in school or home situations. 
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Students of good scholarship also should 
have individual attention to encourage 
them to measure up to their ability, to 
plan to continue their education as long 
as possible and to direct their abilities 
along purposeful and worthwhile lines 
of endeavor. 

After the counselor has worked with 
the students thus far in formulating 
their plans, emergencies often 
such as changes in home conditions, 
failure and discouragement, or other less 
serious reasons which might 
student to consider withdrawal 
school. Knowing conditions, the coun- 
selor can often meet 
through obiaining scholarship aid for 
the student, helping in part-time place- 
ment or in adjusting his program to 
obviate the difficulties. 
solute necessity or advisability of leav- 
ing, the counselor can cooperate in plac- 
ing the child in a position and in point- 
ing out ways in which he may continue 
his education after leaving the full-time 
school. 

All of these counseling problems in- 
volve cooperation with the administra- 
tive staff and faculty of the school as a 
whole, and also with the homes of stu- 
dents. Schools are recognizing the coun- 
selor as a vital factor in home and com- 
munity contacts. In many the 
counselor makes a visit to the home of 
the entering student to talk over the 
plans of the home for the boy or girl. 
Group and individual parent-confer- 
ences are also planned at school. Thus 
the counselor becomes familiar with 
home conditions and plans, and what- 
ever problems of adjustment may later 
arise in the student’s school life can be 
met more intelligently and 
through cooperation between the home, 
school, and child than would otherwise 
be possible. 


Methods of organizing a counseling 
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program. In organizing a counseling 
program the tendency seems to be to 
appoint one or more counselors for each 
junior and senior high school and in 
some systems in elementary schools also. 
To handle the problems indicated, at 
least one full-time counselor is needed 
for each five hundred students. In some 
cases certain teachers are relieved part- 
time to do counseling work. In one 
very interesting school there is a full- 
time counselor for the school and a 
“grade adviser” for each group of stu- 
dents. These advisers are appointed 
when the students enter the school and 
work with their groups until graduation. 
They help students to plan their pro- 
grams, check report cards and aid stu- 
dents in making needful changes or ad- 
justments. These advisers also act as 
chairmen of the home-room teachers for 
their groups, thus cooperating closely 
with them. All serious adjustment 
problems are referred to the counselor 
by the home-room teachers and grade 
advisers. Deans of boys and girls, par- 
ticularly in schools where there is only 
one person to do advisory work, often 
touch all the problems which we have 
discussed beside the moral and social 
activities which are usually considered 
their especial functions. In a school 
where there are both deans and coun- 
selors, the former usually are concerned 
with moral and social guidance and the 
latter with educational and vocational 
guidance, although the lines of demarca- 
tion are never so fixed but that constant 
cooperation and coordination of work 
is necessary for a well-rounded program. 

The essential aim of counseling is, of 
course, contact with individual students, 
but much time is saved and interesting 
exchange of experiences gained through 
group discussion. In most situations 


counselors do both group and individual 
guidance. 


If possible, it seems advisa- 
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ble for them to teach regularly sched 
uled classes in educational and voca 
tional guidance. Often students meet 
in homogenous groups to talk over thei 
particular problems with the counselor 
To be effective, however, a counseling 
program must allow the counselor tiny 
for individual interviews following 

supplementing group conferences. | 

instance, in one school the counselor 
teach classes in guidance one half-day 
and have the other half-day free for i: 
dividual interviews with students, « 

ferences with parents and teachers, hom 
visits and contacts with employers. 

The counselor’s strategic position i 
a school is thus clearly seen. H 
touches the homes of students, helping 
to bring about on the part of parents 
an understanding of educational and \ 
cational opportunities for their boys and 
girls, and cooperating with them i: 
planning to the best advantage, accord 
ing to interests and abilities, and in 
making needful adjustments. For 
background of accurate information the 
counselor must have contacts with busi- 
ness and industry. He must also co- 
operate with civic and social agencies 
clubs, Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations and other groups 
that each may contribute in its own 
particular way to the full development 
of the child and to his complete and 
harmonious adjustment. 

The outlook. A counseling program 
unified throughout all school units is one 
of the most important steps for future 
development. Present trends indicate 
a rapidly growing field of endeavor in 
which personal opinion, biased judg 
ment, or unscientific methods have n 
place. Its two fundamental principles 
must be self-guided activity for the child 
and scientific approach for the coun 
selor, with the purpose of bringing “lif 
more abundant” as its fulfillment. 
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THE TEACHER AS A VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 


H. E. 


SCHRAMMEL, PH.D 


Associate Professor of Psychology, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 


When do college students choose a 
vocation ? Within the past few 
weeks 72 Teachers College men and 
375 Teachers College women, most 
of them freshmen and sophomores, 
were asked the question: Have you 
chosen your life’s vocation? Of the 
men, forty per cent answered in the 
affirmative; eight per cent in the 
negative; and fifty-two per cent 
said, “Not definitely.” To have such 
a large proportion of men going 
through grade school, high school, 
and getting well started with a col- 
lege course in a vocational school, 
still floundering with respect to 
their vocational aims in life is, at 
best, a deplorable condition. With 
the women students the situation 
was much more laudable. Of the 
375 giving responses, eighty per 
cent answered the question in the 
affirmative ; only two per cent in the 
negative ; and eighteen per cent said, 
“Not definitely.” 

More guidance in secondary schools. 
One of the conclusions to be drawn 
from these data is that there is a 
vital demand for more intelligent 
vocational guidance and counseling 
in our grade schools and high 
schools. This is especially true 
when one considers the large num- 
ber who enter vocations, only to 
change several times before remain- 
ing definitely settled vocationally ; 
or further, the large number who 
prepare partially or fully for one 
vocation and then enter some other 
wholly unrelated to their prepara- 
tion. 

The boys and girls in the small 
schools of our rural and village com- 
munities stand in need of such coun- 
seling, and merit it, just as much as 
do those of the larger centers. The 


latter, in fact, have opportunities 
for making many valuable voca- 
tional contacts of which the forme: 
are wholly deprived. Much mor: 
than has been done, however, needs 
to be done for practically all 
Outside of the parents, the teacher 
comes into closer contact with the 


student, for a longer period, than 
any other adult. Thus, granting the 
teacher’s ability to do so, he occu 


pies a unique relationship for ren- 
dering this highly important serv 
ice. 

Can the teacher counsel? Not only 
is the teacher in a unique position 
for counseling service because of 
the close contacts which exist be- 
tween teacher and pupil, but further, 
because of a certain mental attitude, 
or mental relationship, existing b« 
tween them. The teacher directs in 
habits of study, in subject matter 
accepted, in the choice of topics for 
special study, and in the selection of 
collateral readings. The pupil is in 
a receptive mood toward these sug- 
gestions. He recognizes the teacher 
as a leader rather than as a propa- 
gandist. In many cases the student 
considers the teacher fully capable 
of giving this advice, and failing t 
receive it, he is justly disappointed 

Again, the present tendency to 
emphasize subject instruction and 
organization of school work on a 
departmental basis tends to make 
teacher and pupil relationships more 
or less impersonal. Therefore, in 
order to bring about a greater sen- 
sitiveness to pupil interests and 
needs, a guidance program should 
provide for the participation of the 
teachers. 

Moreover, intelligent 
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ucation in view, including citizen- 
ship, worthy home membership, 
health, ethical and moral character, 
worthy use of leisure, curriculum 
guidance, as well as_ vocational 
choice. This is further indicative 
that the teacher should be vitally 
concerned in the matter of counsel- 
ing. 

All departments as guidance agencies. 
In fact, all the departments of edu- 
cation are concerned, including at- 
tendance service, health service, 
physical education, and any other 
special departments. Therefore de- 
partment heads, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, specialists, and _ teachers 
should cooperate in the making of 
guidance plans, as well as in carry- 
ing them out. The teacher can 
function most effectively, however, 
in carrying out the program which 
has been carefully planned by the 
specialists and near specialists. In 
the small school, necessarily, the 
teacher must assume most of the 
functions of planning and organiz- 
ing which in the larger units may be 
taken care of by the specialists. 
This is particularly true in systems 
where the school as a unit has not 
definitely adopted a progressive pro- 
gram of vocational counseling. 

The reader, however, will think 
of many objections to such a plan. 
Some of these are: The teacher al- 
ready has too many duties. Why 
load on more? Many teachers, un- 
doubtedly, would seriously object to 
assuming any more responsibilities. 
Again, an efficient counselor must 
have intensive specialized training 
and a wide range Of €xpefience. We 
cannot expect the ordinary teacher 
to secure such training in addition 
to that required in his own field, 
and, as to experience with the busi- 
ness and the professional world, it 
is commonly conceded, and perhaps 
justly, that the average teacher’s 
contacts have been far too limited 
and superficial, and that it would 


thus be futile to attach any weight 
to the advice he might be willing 
to give. . 

These objections are well founde: 
Nevertheless, the teacher can ren- 
der valuable service as counselor 
provided he is willing to work a: 
to cooperate with others who 
interested in this service. Just w! 
his contribution toward the coun 
ing service may be shall be cons 
ered more fully later on. 

How effective is this guidance? |e 
us next consider to what ext 
teachers now seem to function 
counselors. In the survey above r 
ferred to, an attempt to secure son 
data along this line was made 
Rather than ask teachers what the 
are attempting to do in the matte: 
of counseling, students were ask: 
what their teachers had done, 
tried to do, for them. It is possible 
that some attempts at counseling 
were not recognized as such by the 
students, or again, some student 
may have thought the teacher wa 
trying to give vocational advi 
when that may have been far from 
the latter’s intention. 

Of the 72 men and the 375 women 
who answered the questions in this 
respect, eleven per cent of the me: 
and twelve per cent of the wome 
said they had received some adv: 
in the matter of vocational choic¢ 
in the grade school from som: 
teacher, principal, or other perso 
connected with the school. Prac- 
tically all of this counseling had 
been received in the seventh and 
eighth grades; only a _ negligible 
number recalled having received any 
such counseling in grades prior 
the seventh. Of those who had 
ceived this service in the grade 
school only a very few thought that 
the counselor had been officially ap- 
pointed to render that service. That 
is, it was voluntarily given by 
teacher who was alive to the needs 
of the group. Only two per cent oi 
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all indicated that the grade school 
which they attended had on its staff 
a person who, to their knowledge, 
had been officially appointed to give 
service in counseling and guidance. 

If the data of the preceding para- 
graph represent the true conditions, 
and if there is a need for counseling 
below the senior high school, and 
undoubtedly there is, then such 
counseling must necessarily come 
from volunteer teachers who recog- 
nize the need and grasp the oppor- 
tunity. 

Forty-seven per cent of the men 
and forty-nine per cent of the wo- 
men said they had received advice 
regarding vocational choice in the 
high school. Most of this was re- 
ceived in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. Of those having received 
this vocational advice in the high 
school, eighteen per cent thought 
that the adviser had been officially 
appointed to render that service, 
and only seven per cent of all said 
they had on the staff of the high 
school they attended a person ap- 
pointed to render counseling serv- 
ice. Hence, for the immediate pres- 
ent at least—if Kansas conditions 
may be taken as average—we must 
rely for counseling service almost 
entirely upon teachers, both in the 
grade schools and in the high 
schools. 

The above data show that some 
teachers, at least, made an attempt 
to give advice regarding vocation- 
al choice—an attempt sufficiently 
marked so that it was recognized as 
such by the students. Of what 
value it proved to these students, 
or to the others in those schools, 
was not ascertained. 

These data, of course, are not at 
all conclusive. They are merely a 
crude index respecting the number 
of counseling attempts by grade and 
high school teachers. It is apparent 
that in Kansas very few schools 
have consistently attacked the prob- 
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lem of efficient vocational counsel- 
ing. A check of our data through 
the principals and superintendents 


has verified these findings. More- 
over, only a limited number of 
teachers have realized the need 


along this line and have attempted 
to do something toward meeting it 

Nature of counseling recetved. Next 
let us observe briefly what these so 


called counselors did for the stu 
dents who considered it valuable 
vocational advice. Those of the 


group answering our questionnaire 
who said they had received valuable 
counseling aid, either from teachers 
or from others not connected with 
their schools, were asked to indicate 
briefly the nature of the service 
which had proved valuable to them 
In order to avoid drawing too 
strongly upon mere imagination, th« 
giving of this information was left 
to the option of the student. Hence 
not all who claimed having received 
advice, or even valuable advice, re 
corded its nature. Sixteen men and 
66 women, however, attempted to 
supply information in 
this question. 
Confirmation of choice. While there 
was quite a variety of methods, a 
cording to the answers received, 
these classify roughly into several 
distinctive groups. The first of thes« 
consisted virtually in the confirma 
tion of the student’s own choice of 
a vocation. In other words, the stu 
dent says to a person: “I have de 
cided to become a teacher. What do 
you think about it?” The so-called 
dispenser of valuable vocational ad 
vice, who may be a doctor, lawyer 
preacher, teacher, cobbler, farmer 
bootlegger, or what not, answers 
“That’s fine. Go to it.” This was 
approximately the nature of the \ 
cational counseling considered valu 
able by nine of the 66 women who 
supplied data in response to this 
question. Such counseling, from 
the face of it, is not difficult to get, 


answer 
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and is about as valuable as it 1s easy 
to secure 

Considering talent and interest. In 
the second type, in consideration of 
talent, special interests, or other ap- 
parent pertinent factors, the coun- 
selor gave specific advice to the stu- 
dent to choose a particular vocation, 
which advice apparently was fol- 
lowed since it was considered valu- 
able by the recipient. This was the 
type of counseling received by eight 
of the sixteen men and by 28 of the 
66 women. This type of counseling 
is undoubtedly superior to the one 
just listed above. It is obvious that 
the counselor giving such advice 
may have done so after a very su- 
perficial consideration of factors in- 
volved in intelligent choice, or he 
may have taken many of them into 
thorough consideration. If the lat- 
ter, granting the counselor’s ability, 
such advice is of real merit; but if 
the former, then it is no more serv- 
iceable than the preceding type. 
Teachers, if they have the necessary 
data, may render valuable service 
in this manner. It is to be feared, 
however, that all too frequently this 
type of advice is not based upon 
a consideration of sufficient factors 
essential in intelligent choice to give 
it merit. 

The third type of guidance 
thought valuable was secured by 
one or several of the following pro- 
cedures on the part of the student: 
talks with a number of persons; lec- 
tures on various subjects; books in 
general; visits to plants, factories, 
etc.; and general classroom work in 
school, not including classes in voca- 
tional guidance. It will be observed 
that the point of view of this type of 
service is entirely that of the stu- 
dent seeking it, rather than that of 
some person giving it. Teachers 
and others responsible for the aid 
rendered the student did not, appar- 
ently, plan to render such service. 
Two men and fifteen women listed 


some phase of this type as the 
source of the valuable guidance they 
had received 

Thus far no type has been listed 
which could really be termed con- 
scious and progressive guidance 
from the point of view of the pe: 
son giving it. Seventy-six per c: 
of the cases who listed types of ax 
given them in vocational choic 
however, have been disposed 
There are three more types t 
listed. These come more nearly 
ing conscious attempts at guida: 
if the data have been correctly 
terpreted. 

The first of these consisted 
vocational guidance course in hig 
school. Only one man and one w 
man listed this source as furnishing 
valuable service in vocational choice 
No data are available respecting t! 
number of these students who 
had such courses, or the number 
schools offering them. A teacher 
such a course has large opportu 
ties for efficient counseling and ij 
the dissemination of exceeding 
valuable guidance information. Su 
a teacher, however, to meet thi 
need, must be more than a perfu 
tory dispenser of dry facts from 
textbook. Such a course supplies a 
fertile field for counseling service, 
and the teacher of it has unexcelled 
opportunity for leadership in secu: 
ing a thorough and intelligent c 
sideration of the pertinent factors 
in vocational choice. It is conceiva- 
ble, however, that many of the 
courses offered, by this name, would 
have little to justify their place 
the course of study. 

In the fifth type, the counselo: 
provided books and other literature 
which dealt with numerous voca 
tions and the factors involved in vo- 
cational choice. Five men and ten 
women indicated they had received 
that type of aid. This is a counsel- 
ing attempt possessing real merit 
It is not so difficult to provide that 
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any teacher, if he has the materials, 
should be hindered from utilizing it. 
This, then, is an example of one 
method of counseling which may be 
called real guidance, rather than 
mere perfunctory, thin-air advice. 
The chief problem of this type in- 
volves the securing of an adequate 
supply of instructive material which 
the counselor may place at the dis- 
posal of the student. While this is 
not an easy matter to provide, it is 
not an impossibility, especially if 
the State Department, or some 
other organization which can em- 
ploy specialists, will cooperate with 
the individual teachers. 

In the final type to be listed, the 
counselor—a classroom teacher of 
non-vocational subjects — directed 
the student to choose tentatively 
several vocations in which he felt 
an interest, and to find, and organize 
consistently, all he could about 
them. Only three women listed this 
type as the valuable vocational 
counseling accorded them. This 
type, especially when coupled with 
the one given immediately above, 
should prove greatly beneficial to 
students. Moreover, it can be given 
by any busy teacher, even though 
he has had little vocational training 
or experience. 

From the data enumerated above 
it must be concluded that teachers 
are now doing very little of a con- 
structive nature in the matter of 
giving the students valuable voca- 
tional counseling. The advice most 
of these students had received from 
teachers and others, judging from 
their statements, was largely of a 
type to which little value could be 
attached. It would, therefore, be 
easy to conclude that the average 
teacher can do little or nothing 
toward efficient counseling. The 
writer, however, still has faith in 
their ability to render some effec- 
tive service as counselors. 

What can be done? The question, 


then, is: What can the ordinary 
teacher do? It is admitted that the 
task is no simple one. This is es- 
pecially true in a school having no 
organization for this purpose. The 
answer to our question may be 
drawn, at least in part, from the re- 
sponses of the students who fur- 
nished the data regarding what had 
proved helpful to them 

The most promising of these seem to 
mw:.4 hoosing a tentative vocation 
and learning al! the points in favor 
of it as well as against it. To do 
this efficiently many of the succeed- 
ing suggestions would be helpful 
In providing these the teacher can 
function effectively 

2. Provide literature on numerous 
vocations. This should give an am- 
ple outline of the nature of the serv 
ice to be performed; the training re 
quired; schools offering same; cost 
of securing training; supply and de- 
mand; permanency of vocation; in 


telligence and personality factors 
essential for success; etc. The 


teacher will not have access to all 
that is desired, but an effort can be 
made by him to secure as much of it 
as possible. 

3. Provide lectures and talks by 
specialists on numerous subjects, es- 
pecially some which have a bearing 
on vocations. 

4. Provide public talks by busi 
ness and professional men of the 
community, urging each to indicate 
the advantages as well as the disad 
vantages of his vocation. 

5. Encourage students to have 
private talks with business and pro- 
fessional men. Make appointments 
for the more backward. 

6. Arrange trips, visits to plants, 
factories, offices, etc., and encourage 
students to do as much of that pri- 
vately as possible, especially to 
those in which they have an interest 
vocationally. 

7. Urge students to make a list 
of the factors essential for success 
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in the vocation tentatively chosen; 
also to make a list of their own 
qualifications; then compare these 
to see what the chances are of being 
successful in said vocation, or even 
caring to enter it 

In a school system having an or- 
ganization headed by a director of 
vocational guidance, or even headed 
by one of the regular teachers of the 
staff, all of this can obviously be 
done much more readily and eff- 
ciently than in a system where no 
such organization exists. Hence 
the first step should be the forma- 
tion of an organization. In such 
an organization all the teachers 
should cooperate toward bringing 
the counseling program to a suc- 
cessful realization. 

Going a step further, every state 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


school system should be organize 
from the State Department of Edu 
cation down to the place wher 
every pupil is reached. When this 
done, literature, speakers, and ot! 
helps can be provided the individua 
schools and the teachers who 
attempting to render this service 

Whether there is an organizati 
or not, then, the teacher has an in 
portant place in a counseling pr 
gram. Every bit of information and 
every bit of direction which will aid 
the student in securing a broader 
experience respecting the vocation 
will help him in choosing more in 
telligently. Therefore every teac! 
er, from the first grade up throug! 
high school, can and should rend 
some service as vocational cou 
selor. 


A COUNSELING PROGRAM 


Harotp H. Brixier 


Director of Testing and Guidance, Atlanta, Georgia 


In discussing the problem of admin- 
istering a counseling program, let us 
set up certain fundamental theses. 
Whether these theses are accepted by 
you or not, the propositions will at 
least define some of the issues involved. 
The theses I would propose are: 

1. A counseling program should be 


administered by a staff, rather than a 


line, officer of the school organization. 

2. Authority and responsibility for 
leadership and general supervision of 
counseling and allied activities should 
be assigned to one person on the super- 
intendent’s staff. 

3. School counselors should belong to 
the faculties of the respective elemen- 
tary, high, or part-time schools, and 
should be directly responsible to the 
principal. 

4. Counselors who are _ responsible 
for functions such as placement, issu- 


ance of working certificates, research 
studies and the like should be a part of 
a central office staff, and should be re- 
sponsible to the Director of Guidance 

5. Unity, not uniformity, should b 
the aim of the guidance administrator 
whether his unit be a state, city, county 
or school. To be effective, a counseling 
program must be flexible. 

Before launching into an explanation 
of the five theses let me say that we are 
discussing counseling in public, rather 
than private schools or colleges. We 
maintain that counseling is a publi: 
school function and that the administra 
tor should be a school officer, rather 
than a representative of some private 
philanthropic organization or founda- 
tion.’ 


_1 See Edgerton, Alanson H. Vocational 
Guidance and Counseling, page 176. Mac- 
millan Company, 1926. 213 pp. 
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In this discussion we shall endeavor 
to keep in mind the needs of such differ- 
ent school units as state, county, city, 
town, and single school. Moreover, we 
are assuming a coherent, logical organi- 
zation, such as is impossible in many 
places at the existing stage of develop- 
ment. Let us recognize, however, that 
certain existing schemes of administra- 
tion are temporary expedients, and plan 
for the future accordingly. 

Let it also be clearly understood that 
a comprehensive counseling program is 
assumed. Mr. Harold Holbrook, in an 
article entitled “A Comprehensive Pro- 
gram for Guidance in a State System of 
Education,” ! says, “There are, then, 

. as many kinds of guidance as there 
are objectives in education and, in addi- 
tion, educational guidance. In terms 
of our special responsibility, we may 
express these as educational, vocational, 
and social guidance.”’ 

1. The Administrator a Staff Officer. 
My first thesis—A counseling program 
should be administered by a staff, rather 
than a line, officer—is based upon the 


principles of school administration 
taught by Strayer, Engelhardt and 
others. You will recognize the analogy 


to the organization of an army. Cer- 
tain functions of a school system are 
line functions. The line of authority 
usually is as follows: superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, principal, 
teacher. By staff officers are meant 
those persons, such as supervisors, direc- 
tor of census and attendance, director 
of health and director of guidance, 
whose functions are advisory or super- 
visory in character. It is true that the 
chief administrative guidance officer in 
many cities at the present time is the 





1 Holbrook, Harold L. A Comprehensive 
Program for Guidance in a State System of 
Education. Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
5: 249-253, March 1927. 
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superintendent or assistant superinten 
dent of schools. Where the unit of ad- 
ministration is small, this arrangement 
may have to be continued. However, 
the administrative head of a guidance 
program must have a_ considerable 
amount of technical training, hence it 
is desirable for the superintendent to 
delegate this responsibility, whenever 
possible. Among the cities in which the 
administrator is a staff officer we may 
mention Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Seattle and Atlanta. 

2. Central Leadership and Supervi- 
sion. The second thesis is—Authority 
and responsibility for leadership and 
general supervision of counseling and 
allied activities should 
one person on the superintendent’s staff 
In some places (certain Pennsylvania 
cities, for example), the leadership of 
the guidance program is in the hands of 
a committee. For administrative func- 
tions, one person is more effective than 
a committee. However, a committee 
may function successfully while the 
counseling program is being started, but 
the aim should be to develop a single 
leader, for example, the person who is 
serving as committee chairman. When 
the best qualified person has been found 
to act as leader, the next logical step is 
to give this leader adequate authority 
This is the crucial weakness of commit- 
tees. If the authority is vested in a 
committee, the wheels of administra- 
tion are slowed down. If the authority 
is vested in a committee chairman, other 
difficulties arise. The chairman is fre- 
quently a classroom teacher. Other 
classroom teachers are apt to question 
or resent his authority, especially if a 
considerable amount of work is 
tailed by his instructions. In a city or 
county school system, the chairman may 
be a principal. Again we find the tend- 
ency for other principals and super- 
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en 
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visory officers to question his authority, 
particularly on matters that they may 
regard as internal in their own schools. 
Space does not permit further elabora- 
tion or illustration of the difficulties that 
arise when authority is not vested in 
one person, and that person a staff offi- 
cer of the school system. 

Most of the larger cities whose guid- 
ance programs are well developed, with 
the notable exception of Rochester, have 
this plan of administration. 

Let it be clearly understood that we 
are not urging that this chief adminis- 
trative officer be assigned no duties 
other than leadership of the guidance 
program. He may well have other 
duties in allied fields. For example, he 
may direct the research program, the 
measurement program, the census and 
attendance department, special classes, 
the child guidance clinic, vocational 
education, or other similar activities. 
For illustrations of the actual assign- 
ments of duties, see “Vocational Guid- 
ance and Junior Placement,” the report 
of the guidance programs in twelve 
cities, by the Children’s Bureau and the 
Junior Division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Whatever his other 
duties, the authority of the administra- 
tor should be adequate. A definite title, 
an office, and clerical assistance are as- 
sumed as desirable. 

Even if the town or city is small, and 
if there is only one school to be con- 
sidered as the administrative unit, the 
administrative head should still be rec- 
ognized by a title, such as assistant 
principal, dean, or counselor, and should 
receive additional compensation. 

With authority will, of course, go the 
responsibility for the program. If one 
person feels that responsibility, results 
will in general be more effective than if 
responsibility is uncertain or divided. 

One more point remains under this 


thesis. Note the fact that the one per- 
son chosen to administer the counseling 
program is to be given authority and 
responsibility for leadership and genera! 
supervision. The administrator of a 
counseling program must supervise as 
well as lead. The term supervisor, un- 
fortunately, is in ill-repute in some 
places. However, the supervisor, ac- 
cording to Dr. Milo Hillegas of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is not a: 
inspector, a fault finder. He should 
resemble the family physician—an ad- 
viser who is called on for help when- 
ever a situation arises that requires ex- 
pert advice. Edgerton,’ after a survey 
of counseling in 143 cities in 1923 re. 
ported, “There is a growing tendency 
for these 143 cities to provide some 
form of unified guidance programs in 
order that supervisory assistance may 
be made available to counselors. . . . 

And so we conclude that—authorit, 
and responsibility for leadership and 
general supervision of counseling and 
allied activities should be assigned to 
one person on the superintendent’s staff. 

3. Counselors on School Faculties. 
Third, school counselors should be- 
long to the faculties of the respective 
elementary, high, or part-time schools, 
and should be directly responsible to 
the principal. This is a debatable ques- 
tion. Current practice differs in many 
places. Los Angeles comes to mind as 
an example of the opposite view. 

The central office staff in that city is 
composed of twenty-four persons. Pitts- 
burgh is a good illustration of the type 
of organization recommended here. In 
many smaller cities and in rural dis- 
tricts, the administrative head of a guid- 
ance program has sufficient time to g 
from school to school to do the actual! 
counseling. 


1 Op. cit., p. 46. 
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However, there are many school sys- 
tems which require more than one coun- 
selor. The issue then becomes: Shall 
these counselors be attached to the staff 
of the guidance administrator? Or, 
shall they be attached to, and be part 
of various school faculties? It might 
seem that efficiency would be served by 
having one trained counselor serve sev- 
eral schools, if the alternative would 
require several part-time counselors, 
who would have to teach a regular 
schedule of classes part of the day. 

The policy of decentralization, as pro- 
posed in this paper, may be supported 
by several arguments: 

“(1) The public, who support our 
schools, may feel that a large staff of 
counselors attached to a central office 
is an unnecessary item of “overhead” 
expense. If a certain group of taxpay- 
ers wishes to inaugurate an “economy” 
program, a large central office staff is 
an excellent target for their attacks. 

(2) If the counselor is attached to the 
staff of a school, he is more conversant 
with local conditions in that school. 
He knows the teachers better, and in the 
last analysis, the most successful school 
counselor is the one who is able to get 
all of the teachers to assist in the coun- 
seling program. Furthermore, he knows 
the students better, since he meets many 
of them in his classes. Finally, the stu- 
dents learn to know him, and to drop 
into his room or office informally. 

Keeping in mind the advisability of 
exceptions in some places, we conclude 
that in general, school counselors should 
belong to the faculties of the respective 
elementary, high, or part-time schools, 
and should be directly responsible to 
the principal. 

4. Counselors on Staff of Central De- 
partment. The fourth thesis is—Coun- 
selors who are responsible for functions 
such as placement, issuance of working 


certificates, research studies and the like 
may well be a part of a central depart- 
ment staff. They should be directly 
responsible to the Director of Guidance. 
Except in very large cities like New 
York, it is desirable to centralize place- 
ment. Supply and demand should be 
pooled. The Junior Division of the 
United States Employment Service has 
consistently stood by this policy. For 
this and other similar functions, 
tralization is desirable. The adminis 
trator of the counseling program should 
also administer these functions, since 
placement and the issuance of working 
in- 


cen- 


certificates, to be successful, must 
volve expert counseling. If the entire 
counseling program is thus unified it 
will be easier to obtain the necessary 
cumulative records for the use of the 
placement office. 

Research workers are also included in 
the central staff since research usually 
is a full-time job requiring special tech- 
nical training and skill. 

5. Unity, not Uniformity. Finally, 
unity, not uniformity, should be the aim 
of the guidance administrator, whether 
his unit be a state, city, county, or 
To be effective, a counseling 
Counselors 


school. 
program must be flexible. 
are human beings, and as such have in- 
dividual differences. In any school sys- 
tem, however small, the several schools 
will show marked differences, due not 
only to the character of the school popu- 
lation, but also to the personality of the 
principal and faculty. If a counseling 
program is to meet the needs of differ- 
ing schools, it must adaptable. 
Hence, uniformity is not only unwise 
but unnecessary. 

But, there must be unity, and unity 
implies that in certain details uniform 
practice is desirable. Among the poli- 
cies and details of a counseling program 


be 








ra 
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which the administrator must so direct 
as to obtain unity are: 


1. Cumulative records, including 
a. Intelligence and achievement 
test data 
b. Personal history 
c. Family history 
d. School record 
2. Tryout or exploratory courses 
3. Vocational information courses 
4. Collection of occupational infor- 
mation 


Conclusion. In conclusion, we may 
summarize this discussion of the admin- 


istration of a counseling program a; 


follows: 


1. At the present time, there ar 
many different plans for administering 
counseling programs. 

2. Five theses have been set up as 
guiding principles in the administra. 
tion of counseling programs. 

3. Most of these principles are gen- 
erally accepted and followed, to a great- 
er or less degree, depending on the stage 
of development of the counseling pro- 
gram. 

4. At least one of these principles 
may be conceded to be debatable. 


GUIDANCE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY) 


NeLLte G. WILSON 


Spokane, Washington 


Personality guidance is the giving of 
information; the furnishing of environ- 
ment; the enlisting of participation in 
group or social activities in home, 
school, and community for the purpose 
of bringing about an integrated per- 
sonality. It aims to aid a pupil in see- 
ing himself in relation to his situation 
and to his group, and thereby to assist 
him in becoming an effective social unit. 

Since the term personality and char- 
acter are frequently interchangeably 
and inclusively used, and since in a 
treatment of the subject it is difficult to 
divorce them I shall use the term per- 
sonality to include the generally ac- 
cepted idea of character plus knowledge, 
habits, skills, and ideals, all of which 
must be combined in order to produce 
an individual who not only knows 
“what were good to do but be one of 
those willing to do and who does.” 

Is knowing, and willing, and doing 
what were good to be done an adequate 
aim for personality guidance? Is it suffi- 


ciently definite? Might not the aim be 
to produce a normal individual? Burn- 
ham, in his book entitled “The Normal 
Mind,” states “A test of normality is 
that stage of integration that enables 
one to work and earn one’s own living 
and get on peaceably with others.” | 
should like to add “joyfully with 
others.” 

If you accept this conception of a 
normal individual, you will readily see 
that personality guidance includes the 
entire subject of guidance: educational 
moral, social, and vocational. While it 
is impossible to separate the phases of 
guidance, I shall stress only that part 
which has to do more specifically with 
personality. 

Is there a need for development o0/ 
personality? Is there a need for guid- 
ance in the development of personality’ 
To answer this question, you only have 
to recall the names of a number of per- 
sons who are well equipped in many 
ways, but who have failed or who are 
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failing to work and earn a living and get 
on peaceably and joyfully with others, 
and who are therefore unhappy, be- 
cause they are unaware of the signi- 
ficance of the meaning of loyalty to 
friends and associates; reliability in 
words and in deeds; tactfulness and 
kindliness in speech; courtesy and un- 
selfishness in manner; neatness and 
leanliness in dress; and cooperation in 
the highest sense. 

Is it surprising that many persons 
have little or no knowledge of the im- 
portance of personality, or information 
and training by which they can form 
admirable habits, or inspiration which 
brings out the highest and best that is 
within them, since this phase of edu- 
cation, for the most part, has been neg- 
lected? Students are taught English, 
history, mathematics, and science. They 
may even have studied psychology and 
understand stimuli, responses, and com- 
plexes, and yet fail to appreciate the 
value of sterling worth, and the de- 
sirability of practicing the amenities of 
everyday life. 

There are many educators, no doubt, 
who realize the importance of guidance 
in personality and who have a clear idea 
of both the administration and the con- 
tent of a program and may have used 
or may be using a satisfactory proce- 
dure. Again there may be those who 
are leaving personality guidance to 
teachers in the classroom, or to the at- 
mosphere of the school, to student gov- 
ernment organizations, or to extra-curri- 
cular activities, or to chance. 

It is not my desire to minimize the 
value of all these factors in the devel- 
opment of personality. The classroom 
teacher, the atmosphere of the school, 
and student organizations constitute a 
vital part of environment and must 
claim attention in any scheme for per- 
sonality development. The teacher, 
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perhaps, is the most potent factor. I 
heard one of the leaders in the field 
of education say: “Teachers must be 
trained so that they may understand 
the effect of their own personality and 
habits upon the pupils’ characters; that 
a teacher who scolds, nags, shouts; who 
shows lack of self control; who is care- 
less in manner, dress, and speech, and 
who is lax in reliability, promptness, 
and cooperation is an inhibitory influ- 
ence in the development of personality 
within her pupils. On the other hand, 
the teacher who sets a desirable example 
in these respects does much to promote 
the development of personality.” 

Definite development of personality. 
Environment is one of the factors which 
must be provided, but should there not 
be a place in the school program for 
guidance in the development of per- 
sonality? Should there not be a definite 
procedure and objective? 

Perhaps educators believe that guid- 
ance in the development of personality 
deserves a place equal to that of other 
subjects, but there may be some who 
think that it would be less effective if 
given a special place on the school pro- 
gram. 

One school, however, found a very 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 
Because of the number of problems 
common to all children, the school pro- 
vided classes in high school in which 
pupils could secure the information they 
desired upon questions pertaining to 
character, personality, occupation and 
other personal interests. 

In spite of the fact that Dr. Terman 
revealed that “Moral judgment, like 
business judgment, social judgment, or 
any kind of thought process, is a func- 
tion of intelligence,” the 
formed without regard to intelligence 
scores, and since there is no accepted 
method of measuring character and per- 
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sonality, it seemed wise to arrange 
groups without considering character 
levels. These decisions were based 


somewhat upon administrative policies. 

The procedure. The classes were, 
therefore, arranged in heterogeneous 
groups of twenty to thirty boys and 
girls of freshman standing. The teacher 
adopted the following plan. First, there 
were to be three 45-minute periods a 
week; second, the pupils were to discuss 
social situations and character prob- 
lems principally their own; third, they 
were to study occupations. 

In these classes pupils were led to 
rationalize their own problems; to plan, 
and execute demonstration lessons, or- 
ganize, and carry on clubs. The leader 
employed the discussion, case confer- 
ence and the project methods, choosing 
the one suited to the particular situa- 
tion. 

In applying these methods, the teacher 
led the pupils to ask questions which 
they desired discussed. Once when this 
opportunity was offered the class, Edith 
asked why some persons were liked by 
almost everyone and others were dis- 
liked by almost everyone. 

This question led the pupils to name 
many qualities: trustworthiness, hon- 
esty, loyalty, sincerity, sportsmanship, 
consideration for others, and almost the 
entire gamut pertaining to character 
and personality. When “tactfulness” 
was mentioned by a pupil, one boy said, 
“No, he’s wrong, for when you are tact- 
ful, you just plain fib.” It was evident 
that they knew little of the meaning and 
application of the words they were nam- 
ing. 

At this point the teacher told the fol- 
lowing story: “A shoe clerk who was 
thoughtless and somewhat inexperienced 
was fitting shoes on the feet of a young 
lady, when he remarked, ‘Madame, one 
of your feet is larger than the other.’ 
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She almost immediately arose, saying 
‘I don’t like those shoes.’ She 
across the street to another store wher 
she was waited upon by a more exper 
enced salesperson. When he was fitting 
the shoes, he said, ‘Madame, one 
your feet is smaller than the other.’ S} 
bought the shoes.” 

The pupils grasped the point, ar 
were eager to discuss it. The questior 
was asked, “Can you always tell t! 
truth and sell goods?” The teacher re 
plied, “Well, let’s see. Mabel may com: 
to the front and play that she is a sales- } 
girl in a millinery shop. Anne may be 
the customer who finds a hat that 
becoming in color but which is mos 
unbecoming in shape.” The girls wer 
delighted and took the parts with cor 
siderable ease. The class made sugges 
tions, some of which were intended | 
make a sale regardless of the truth. | 
Every subterfuge, however, was detect 
ed. A real lesson in retail selling wa: 
accomplished. Everything was sold 
from a pencil to a house and lot by a 
most all the members of the class 
While the process was crude, it gave 
the pupils an opportunity to take the , 
part both of the customer who wants the | 
truth, and of the salesperson who want: 
to sell. 

This project was incomplete and s 
was continued, and the teacher pre 
sented the class a bibliography on sales- ¥ 
manship suitable to their understanding 
The pupil leader appointed a committee | 
and a study of salesmanship as a voca 
tion was planned. The following week | 
the classroom was an office, a store, a | 
shop, and the process of selling w s | 
much improved. Attention was calle 
to the use of correct English, neatness } 
and cleanliness in dress, manner 0! | 
greeting the customer, etc. Thus | 
vision was made for building speci! 
habits—neatness, cleanliness; method 
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.§ greeting persons, and “acquisition of 
necessary tools,” good English usage. 

\fter the idea of tactfulness was de- 
veloped, the leader returned to Edith’s 
question: “Why are some persons more 
popular than others?” and read a story 
called “Personal Charm” which brings 
out admirable personal qualities of both 
a girl and a boy. This story was the 
basis for a lively discussion. 

Another situation was pre- 
sented as a problem. Jack asked a 
question in which many pupils were 
interested. He said, “If you go to a 
party and have a ‘bum’ time, what 
should you say to your hostess upon 
leaving?” One y suggested: “You 
should make yourself enjoy the party 
and then you could tell the truth.” This 
seemed impractical to a number, and it 
was decided that if one simply couldn’t 
have a good time, one could say, “Thank 


social 


boy 


you for inviting me to your party.” If 
a girl just couldn’t have a good time she 
might say, “The decorations are beauti- 
ful; thank you for inviting me.” Or, 
“Your dress is so becoming, I certainly 
appreciate the invitation.”” The pupils 
decided that if it were possible, each 
should be unselfish and enter into the 
“games” and enjoy himself. 

A ten-minute party was then staged 
in the classroom. Upon dispersing the 
group practised various forms of leave- 
taking. The principle they adopted 
was, avoid hurting the feelings of the 
host and hostess, and still tell the truth. 

Other questions showing a wide in- 
terest were asked. What should a boy 
say to a girl when he wants to take her 
to a party? What should the girl re- 
ply? They are important questions in 
the lives of freshmen and are among the 
first asked. Forms of introductions, 
good form at table, entering and leav- 
ing a dining room, manner of using 
table equipment, and suitable conversa- 


tion during a meal were made subjects 
of demonstration Not only 
situations which have to do with good 
form enlist the interest of young people 
but those which pertain to motives and 
actions. Problems that involve practi- 
cal jokes or pranks—who should pay for 
a window broken by one of a group 
are among the list. 

Home situations which were consid 
ered were: what a boy or girl owes to 
parents. How parents should treat their 
children. How children 
sider parents. Spending money, time 
and energy; good health, mental and 
physical, and how obtained; forms of! 
courage, foolhardiness, and a host of 
other problems interest the pupils and 
come into their life experiences in one 
form or another. The pupils are eager 
to discuss them. 

The procedure I have offered is de 
signed to meet the needs of high school 
freshmen. A similar procedure to be 
used in elementary grades, perhaps as a 
home room activity, might easily be fol 
lowed. The teacher must be sure that 
the activity is a whole-hearted purpose 
ful act within the pupils’ experiences 
and carried on amid social surroundings 
by the pupils and directed by the teach 
er. The cases and subjects discussed 
must fit the interests of the pupils and 
come out of life situations. Briefly, the 
discussion, case-conference and project 
method are recommended. 

My experience leads me to believe 
that personality can be developed and 
character can be improved through 
guidance. Also that in order to secure 
a maximum of success, the leader must 
refrain from superimposing her ideas 
and standards. Instead, assist pupils by 
their reasonable thinking to reveal the 


lessons. 


should con 


character and personality which is with- 
in them and to add that which is good 
and acceptable. 
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| The development of personality might 
be compared with the blossoming of a 
rose. If one attempts to force open its 
petals, the perfectness and beauty of 
the rose are marred; but give it the 
rich nourishment of encouragement; 
cultivate it; permit the sun of inspira- 


Throughout America a great many 
agencies for guidance and placement, 
particularly in our public schools, have 
been carrying on their programs with- 
out fully realizing that vast stores of 
untapped energy lie just outside their 
doors, ready to help in carrying on their 
work. In some cases these agencies 
have not wanted outside help; they have 
believed that their programs could be 
carried on satisfactorily without it. 
But in many more cases the failure to 
utilize this help has been brought about 
either because they did not know the 
help was there or because the proper 
contact was not opened up. 

On the other hand in scores of towns 
and cities in the United States and 
Canada, the agencies for guidance and 
placement have been tapping these 
sources of help and have been doing a 
better and a broader piece of work be- 
cause of their contacts. Among the 
sources referred to are the service clubs, 
organizations of wide-awake business 
and professional men, interested in their 
communities and willing to go out of 
their way to render service. 

Service clubs such as Kiwanis offer 
an extremely valuable opportunity for 








tion to warm it; the rain of love ang 
sympathy to moisten it; and you wil’ 
be rewarded by a beautiful blossoming 
personality, that will spread its per 
fume of refinement, consideration an¢ ” 
joyfulness upon all who come in contac; 
with it. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES IN 
KIWANIS CLUBS 
L. A. EMERSON 
Principal, Essex County Boys’ Vocattonal School, Newark, New Jersey 
Adapted from a paper presented at the joint convention of the National Vocational G 


Association and the American 
Los Angeles, December, 1 


Vocational Association at 
927 


help in carrying on guidance and place 
ment programs. All of them pride then 
selves on the work they do in c 


munity betterment. They are interested / 


in the future of their cities and 
America. They are all interested 
helping the boy and the girl, particu 
larly the underprivileged. In their, 
membership all kinds of community 
activities, business and professional, find 
representation. A varied cross-section 
of the leadership of the community 
makes up their rolls. Because of al , 
these things they are in a position t 
render service to guidance and place- 
ment work in no small degree. 
Kiwanis Committee on Guidance 
Typical of the service which is ren } 
dered by these clubs, and which prob- 
ably has been carried on in this organ- 
ization to a higher degree than in any | 
of the others, is the work undertaken by 
the Committee on Vocational Guidance | 
and Placement of Kiwanis Interna: 
tional. As an international Kiwank | 
service this work had its inception in the } 


mind of its secretary, Mr. Fred Parker. |. 


For a number of years Mr. Parker was 
connected intimately with the guidance | 
and placement of the Chicago Y. M. ‘ 
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A.. handling thousands of cases annu- 
ally. This contact gave him a vivid 
realization of the need for effective ser- 
vice along this line. He saw in Kiwanis 
a source of energy and of help which 
if properly guided could be of immense 
value to the youth of our country. Ac- 
cordingly at an opportune time a special 
committee was appointed to investigate 
the possibilities. 

The findings of the special committee 
on Vocational Guidance and Placement 
showed conclusively that there existed 
a rich field of service along this line and 
the special committee was organized 
as a Standing Committee of Kiwanis 
International. The work of the stand- 
ing committee has resolved itself into 
three divisions: 


1. A study of present club activities 
in guidance and placement. 

. The development of a workable 
program, based on a survey of the 
better guidance and placement 
work now being done in the 
schools and through other agencies. 

3. The selling of this program to the 
districts into which Kiwanis is 
divided, and to the local clubs. 


bh 


International phase. As Kiwanis is 
an international organization any activ- 
ity which it undertakes may be studied 
from an_ international viewpoint, 
through the efforts of members scat- 
tered over wide sections of the country. 
The study thus brings together widely 
different programs adapted to the needs 
of varied communities. On account 
of the diversity of local situations the 
program developed by the international 
committee necessarily has a great deal 
of flexibility. What is a workable plan 
for a small compact community of a 
given type may not at all fit a large 
urban center. Each must have a plan 


to fit its local needs. Recognizing this, 
the committee has set up a number of 
services which Kiwanis may render, 
with the idea that from this list the 
local clubs will select those which suit 
their local communities. The program 
thus includes the following: 
1. Assisting in advertising existing 
programs of guidance and place- 
ment already being carried on by 
schools or other organizations 

2. Providing from the ranks of Ki- 
wanis, counselors to whom boys 
may be sent for advice on prob- 
lems concerning specific lines of 
work. 

3. Furnishing speakers for schools 
and classes, dealing with various 
occupations. 

4. Assisting schools and other guid- 
ance agencies in building up their 


working libraries by furnishing 
books and magazines of the right 
type. 


5. Helping employers to be better ad- 


visers of their employees and 
fathers better advisers of their 
sons. 

In addition to the services outlined 


above, it is the purpose of the interna- 
tional committee to assist in maintain- 
ing these services at a high standard 
of quality by providing limited training 
services for the Kiwanians who will 
render these services. Men who give 
counsel to boys often need help in the 
technique of counseling methods. Others 
who speak before groups of students 
have difficulty in knowing just what 
type of presentation best fits the needs 
of the group. It is the purpose of the 
International Committee to render ser- 
vice to Kiwanians along these lines. 
Some study has been made of the 
machinery needed to be set up to carry 
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on a local program successfully, and 
the following recommendations have 
come from this study: 


1. That at least one man on the local 
committee for guidance and place- 
ment be familiar with modern 
technique in this field. 

2. That the committee find out first 
of all what is being done already 
in the community and set up its 
program in the light of existing 
service. Particular emphasis is 
laid on cooperation with existing 
agencies rather than the setting up 
of rival machinery. 

3. That the program be set up in 
terms of the needs of the com- 
munity, not simply copied from 
the work of some other club. 

4. That quackery be kept out of the 
committee work. 


These recommendations, as will be 
noted, simply emphasize that the type 
of program needed is one that is based 
on community needs, on modern tech- 
nique of guidance and placement, and 
on the spirit of cooperative service. 
Some problems. Naturally many 
problems arise in getting a program of 
any sort into operation in an organiza- 
tion as large and as varied as Kiwanis 
International. The diversity of inter- 
ests of these clubs as well as the varia- 
tions in communities play their part. 
Among these may be noted the follow- 


ing: 


1. The difficulty of getting the mean- 
ing of vocational guidance to lay- 
men. To most members of service 
clubs vocational guidance is a thing 
apart; they don’t know what it 
means. Yet to do effective work 
the members of the local commit- 
tees must get a real conception of 


the job and the methods of attac} 
Schools and _ other — guidar 
agencies should welcome these me: 
and help them to get a clear ic 
of the problems that are faced | 
all those who attempt guidan: 
and placement work. 

The need for discrimination amon 
clubs as to what each club shox 
undertake. The smaller cly 
particularly in the smaller citi 
can undertake a program of 
timate personal contact 
schools and employers of 
workers, perhaps with greater 
fectiveness than could the 

of the large urban center. T! 
larger club, on the other hand, cay 
do a certain amount of this wo: 
but also may be in a positio1 
undertake pieces of research wor 
which may be extremely valua! 
not only to the local club but ' 
the guidance movement in gener 
Tackling a job that is too bis 
one that cannot be carried on « 
cept for a short period. Li 
committees should plan for a per 
manent program of work, wh 
is within the scope of the clul 
maintain effectively. 


N 


a 


As one studies the activities in ¢g 
ance and placement now being carrie 
on in the large urban centers of the na 
tion or the remote smaller cities, om 
gets a picture of the adaptation of th 
club to its local environment and set 
the efforts that have been put forth \" 
render service which is effective unde 
the existing conditions. Reference | 
two of the larger projects may be 
interest. 

The New York study. The Ne 
York City club has recently undertaker 
a piece of research dealing with a stuc) 
of the guidance situation in New Yori 
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City. The study, which is being 
financed partly from club funds and 
partly from subscriptions from indi- 
vidual members of the club, proposes to 
compile information concerning all the 
existing guidance agencies to which the 
young man in New York who wants 
help may turn for such assistance. This 
will be a comprehensive study which will 
attempt to list these agencies and to 
classify them into workable groupings 
so that it will be an easy matter for one 
desiring guidance along any particular 
line to find out where he can go for 
help. The aim is to set up this ma- 
terial on the basis of the young man 
who wants help, rather than simply 
compiling it on the basis of the in- 
dividual agencies and their offerings. A 
part of the study to be undertaken later 
will be devoted to the fields of commer- 
cial work, such as foreign trade, income 
tax accounting, and the like, in which 
many young men are interested. This 
part of the study will deal not only with 
agencies that may offer help along the 
several lines but also with the other 
sources of help for the person who is 
interested in these fields and does not 
know where to get the information he 
desires. Available training courses in 
local institutions, available reading mat- 
ter, personal counsel, and the like will 
be studied. A comprehensive work of 
this sort can usually be undertaken only 
by the larger clubs. 

The Oakland, California, Kiwanis 
Club has undertaken an interesting and 
varied program of guidance and place- 
ment work. It began with Kiwanians 
assisting in finding part-time jobs for 
boys and girls in the high schools so 
that they would be enabled to complete 
their school work. This brought about 
contacts with the U. S. Employment 
Service and the carrying out of an em- 


ployment survey, participated in by 
other service clubs. The establishment 
of a Junior Placement Bureau within 
the school system was the next step. 
Then the club turned its attention to- 
ward help in counseling boys and to 
acquainting club members with 
technique of counseling. The 
gram developed to a point where the 
other service clubs of the city became 
interested in the 
Service Clubs Council of Oakland was 
formed, devoted to the guidance 
placement of boys and girls under eigh- 
teen years of age in the 
professions. 

Among the other activities carried on 
by the Oakland Club are included the 
circularizing of employers with educa- 
tional and guidance material, the start- 
ing of a loan fund to assist pupils 
through high the holding of 
meetings with personnel managers of in- 
dustrial plants and and the 
combing of club members regularly for 
openings in part-time and after-school 
work. 

The program of the Oakland Club 
represents a very comprehensive type of 
work carried on with the cooperation 
of all types of existing agencies in a 
creditable manner. 

The public school and other guidance 
and placement agencies can render a 
real service to the local Kiwanis Com- 
mittee on Guidance and Placement by 
helping this committee to plan its work 
so that it will fit existing programs. On 
the other hand they will find in Kiwanis 
a source of help which will be extremely 
valuable in many cases. Mutual 
operation, therefore, is the thing which 
is needed and which will bring results. 
The guidance agency which has a real 
vision of its problem will use its service 
clubs to the highest possible degree. 
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A VOCATIONAL LIBRARY 


F. K. W. Drury 


Assistant Librarian, Brown Unwersity 


The scattering of the material creates 
the chief difficulty in the use of the 
books on vocations in college and uni- 
versity libraries. 

The first scattering occurs among the 
books. Each volume goes under its 
main subject, so that Newell’s “En- 
gineering as a career” is classified under 
Engineering, Seitz’s “Training for the 
newspaper trade” is placed with the 
books on Journalism, Palmer’s “The 
ideal teacher” and Wright’s “The young 
man and teaching” both go together 
under Education and its subdivision of 
Teaching. 

This distribution is almost inevitable 
in a general library where the main sub- 
ject of the book and the intent of the 
author are the deciding factors in classi- 
fying it. Even if the vocational pres- 
sure of today should bring these to- 
gether under the one _ subject of 
vocations, subdivided by occupations, 
there would still be an outlying group 
which could with difficulty be herded in. 
Examples of these are books descriptive 
of an industry or profession which serve 
as the necessary background, such as 
Bishop & Keller’s “Industry and trade,” 
Harrington’s & Frankenberg’s “Essen- 
tials in journalism,” and Kreb’s “Being 
a good teacher” or Seeley’s “Teaching: 
its aims and methods.” These of course 
go under the subject. 

On the other hand those books are 
brought together and kept in one group 
which deal with many occupations from 
the vocational viewpoint. More and 
more of these are now available, such 
as Gowin, Wheatley and Brewer’s “Oc- 
cupations,” Platt’s “Book of opportuni- 


” 


ties,’ and “Vocational information 
issued by Stanford University. 

These form the basic group of the 
vocational library and tend to attrac 


others as the emphasis is placed on the , 


vocational viewpoint. In the Dewe, 
Decimal classification this subject js 
371.425; in the Library of Congres 
classification it is LC.1043. 

A second scattering is unavoidable 
for it occurs among the periodicals 
Valuable and important articles ar 
printed in the magazines. The numbers 
are bound up into the volumes, and 
the article may not even stand with the 
subject. Worse, it may not even be 
indexed. Then it is lost indeed. 

It is entirely possible to secure an 
extra copy of the issue containing this 
article, to mount it in a pamphlet 
binder, and to catalog it as a book. This 


—~" 


\ 
’ 


indeed should be done for the very im- 


portant periodical articles. 

The National Research Council rec- 
ognized this difficulty and reprinted as 
separates a dozen or more of such arti- 
cles dealing with the sciences. And now 
they have been gathered into a book 
entitled “Opportunities for a career in 
scientific research.” 

The indexing of these periodical arti- 
cles is taken care of in due course if the 
magazine is included in the service 0! 
the Readers Guide, the Engineering in- 
dex, or others like them. But if the 
article is in a special field and appears 
in the journal devoted to that specialty 
it is easy to see how the indexing is 
scattered through many lists or may not 
exist at all. 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
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the normal procedure of classifying and 
tataloging the books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals in a college library does not 
provide vocational guidance officials, ad- 
yisers, or students in search of their life 
work with the material they wish in the 


ation” ~~ Form they wish. Nor is it likely to, 
because the demand for the books by 
of the thers than those interested in the vo- 
attract fational side requires the customary 
on the} @Jassification by subject. 
Dewe) One of the ways the library can meet 
ect this dual demand is to provide two copies 
ingress pf each title and classify the second under 
vocations. This however involves an 
idable expense which will deter most libraries 
dicals. | From doing it. 
S are Another way is to work out a special 
imbers subject heading arrangement in the card 
, and ‘fatalog by which books, pamphlets, and 
th the | even periodical articles will be indexed. 
en be ‘This involves an expense and special at- 
tention which very few if any libraries 
re an ¥ have undertaken. Such special indexing 
g this Jor the departments of instruction is 
nphlet ‘usually left to the department libraries. 
This Jn this way books in chemistry, mathe- 
‘y im- ‘matics, education and other subjects are 
more minutely analyzed at the depart- 
l rec- §ment than the main library is justified 
fed as $n undertaking. Similarly the college 
} arti: ¥Jibrary would normally forego such 
d now | &nalytical work and leave it to the vo- 
book | ¢ational office. 
per in This introduces a third method of 
making the material available: a special 
| arti- | §ndex on standard cards by occupations. 
if the | Such an index has been compiled by 
ice of | Several institutions. It is ordinarily 
ig in- | Made and kept in the office of the direc- 
f the |%or of vocational counsel, advice, or 
pears | Information, as the term may be. The 
ialty, | University of Michigan, for example, has 
ng is “Jone covering 116 occupations which a 
y not Mrollege student might enter, with nearly 
2000 references. They run from Edu- 
that | [ation with 81 references, Social Service 





one 
with 77, Journalism with 73, Accounting 
with 69, to Biology and Scoutmaster- 
ship with 2 each and Archaeology, Phy- 
sical Education directorship, and Con- 
sular Service with 1 each. 

These references cover periodical ar- 
ticles as well as books and pamphlets. 
The file is maintained in the vocational 
office. It is easy to that if the 
library analyzed all these items for the 
card catalog, a second set of the cards 
would be and the 
vocational office as well. This involves 
the question of expense both in making 
the cards and in the expense of storing 
them. The economical method there- 
fore seems to be the one in practice 
an index supplementary to the card cat- 
alog. It is undoubtedly the more effi- 
cient method where such a vocational 
office is established. 

Placing the books on open shelves in 
the reading room to which all may have 
access is a fourth method of bringing 
this material to the attention of the 
students. A very selected list of these 
titles might run to 50 volumes, occupy- 
ing two shelves. A longer list might fill a 
tier with 125 to 150 volumes. The dan- 
ger in the larger lot is that the abund- 
ance of the fare may take away the 
appetite. In other words the student 
may be discouraged from looking over 
so many titles. 

It is not easy to arrange the books 
so that what is wanted may be readily 
found. And there are problems of keep- 
ing the books in order and of charging 
them out. But it seems to be a desira- 
ble thing to have the books where they 
stand together and can be looked over. 
Such a group of books may be ap- 
propriately labelled: “After college— 
what?” 

If it is not feasible to exhibit 
books in the library where all 
examine them as the 
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may be possible to have them available 
on similar shelves in the office of the 
vocational bureau. In fact, some offi- 
cers may prefer this arrangement so 
that the proper book or reference may 
be placed in the hands of the inquirer 
at the psychological moment. Such a 
procedure may be adjusted with the 
library by making the proper arrange- 
ments. Best of all, perhaps, is to have 
two copies, one for the main library and 
the other for the office; but this in- 
volves the additional expense already 
mentioned. 

A reading list on occupations may be 
cited as a fifth method of bringing this 
material to light. Such guide posts 
through the mazes of the forest of books 
are more and more common in libraries. 
“Lantern lists,” “10-book lists,” “Lists 
for student reading,” “Reading with a 
purpose series” are only some of the 
many issued on all kinds of subjects. 
A reading list of occupations and voca- 
tional guidance books is a logical com- 
panion to these guides. A real reading 
list should be annotated. It needs also 
to be short. Here lies the difficulty— 
to keep within ready reference bounds 
with so many vocations to be men- 
tioned. Too long a list discourages the 
student in making his researches. Too 
short a list may omit the very vocation 
which attracts his interest. A happy 
medium must be struck in making up a 
popular reading list. Most lists, how- 
ever, tend toward inclusiveness. 

Hence the bibliography or printed list 
of books is the sixth and last method 
employed. 

The most inclusive of such lists is 
Allen’s “Guide to the study of occupa- 
tions.” A new and revised edition of 
this is needed and has been promised 
by Professor Brewer. The alphabetic 
list of books is annotated and a careful 
analysis has been made of the many 


occupations available. The arrange. 
ment is classified according to nine | 
groups determined by U. S. Census 
Thus are listed logically all manual! 
mercantile, and professional occupa- 
tions. It is limited to books and pam. 
phlets, including no periodical refer. 
ences. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
issued in 1921 a bulletin entitled 


“Choice of vocation” which included } 


also magazine articles under each occu- | 
pation. Because of a more limited | 
selection of vocations and a more rigid 
choice of books it is not nearly as ex. 
tensive as Allen, but it adds the desira- 
ble periodical references. 

Various other lists have been issued 
by institutions working along this line. 
The University of North Carolina issued 
in 1925 a bulletin entitled “College 
education and professional 





nity.” The statements of how the vari- 
ous departments of instruction lead on 


opportu- 





— 








to special occupations is supplemented referent 
with a list of books on the various voca- 48 equif 
tions to be found in the University for dire 
library. r is th 
The Ohio College Association is just’ test. I 
issuing a bulletin compiled cooperatively ble, to | 
tritical 


entitled “The college student and his 


vocation,” being a select bibliography. Fone line 


From the University of Illinois li- 
brary emanated a list entitled “Voca- 


tions for college women” by Fanny | 


Dunlap and Alice S. Johnson. This 





the Bureau of Vocational Information 
and was reprinted in 1925 by the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

New lists are thus constantly appear- ' 
ing. No attempt has been made in this 
talk to do more than mention a few o! \ 
the recent important ones. 

With Allen and the other bibliog 
raphies at hand and the card index o! 


first appeared in the News-Bulletin oi . 
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Handbooks and Guidebooks for Parents 


‘| PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


12th edition 1248 pages. Illustrations 3500 schools 


SUMMER CAMPS 


5th edition 864 pages. Illustrations 2500 camps 


Advice to Parents 


School and Camp catalogs free 
Experienced Staff for 12 Years Has Helped Parents 


Information by letter without charge. Write fully 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon St., Boston 








references available, a student adviser 
is equipped with the necessary material 
for directing the reading of a student. 
It is then up to the student to do the 
rest. Results are hard, if not impossi- 





» just 
aes ble, to gauge. The slightest touch at a 
j his | tritical time may deflect a person from 
aphy, POne line into another. The library with 
;g jj. | its resources should be ready to supply 
Voc. | the material called for. The minutiae 
von’ of its use falls on the advisers. Co- 
This operation between the vocational bureau 
in of 
ation , 
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pear: | 
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and the library causes the books to be 
selected and added as they appear. The 
bureau can also be notified of the arrival 
of books, or the books themselves may 
be loaned for examination and indexing. 

The library then is a reservoir which 
may be tapped by the vocational inter- 
ests just as it is being tapped by the 
instructional courses. Active coopera- 
tion may be reasonably expected from 
the library for any live issue, and voca- 
tional guidance is surely one. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 





“The greatest convention in the his- 
tory of the movement” is the expression 
which most nearly describes the Annual 
Conference of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association just held in Bos- 
ton. Guidance was celebrating its 20th 
birthday and the party was a success 
from every standpoint. The local com- 
mittee, under the incomparable leader- 
ship of Miss Susan J. Ginn, demon- 
strated admirably the true Bostonian 
hospitality. The actual registrations at 
the convention reached 347, with an 
average attendance at the general meet- 
ings of well over 200. The program was 
carried out exactly as it appeared in the 
printed announcement, and we have in 
our possession now over thirty manu- 
scripts as they were presented at the 
different meetings. Many of these will 
appear in their complete form in the 
next two issues of the magazine and a 
number of the others will be reviewed. 

There seemed to be a feeling through- 
out the convention that the future of the 
movement was indeed promising. Much 
has been accomplished since “Professor 
Parsons hung out the first lantern in 
Salem Street” and the educational world 
is recognizing that guidance is becoming 
one of its most important functions. 
During the meetings of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A., im- 
mediately following the vocational guid- 
ance conference, nearly every speaker 
on the program referred in some way to 
vocational guidance and its relation to 
the school system. The National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
gave a half-day of their program to 
the presentation and the discussion of 











“Guidance in the Secondary Schoo 
They had prepared a 94-page bulletip 
setting forth their policy and suggest 
method of procedure, which is a cop. 
tribution to the guidance literatuy? 
worthy of serious consideration. Th 
National Vocational Guidance Associa 
tion has been invited to affiliate with th 
N. E. A. Dr. Brewer has discovers 
that there are at least 65 persons wh 
are teaching vocational guidance teac- 
ers. New York State has officially re. 
ognized vocational guidance and draw 
up special requirements for counsele: 
and is giving an extra subsidy to sw 
port guidance work. Pennsylvania ani 
New Jersey are seriously considerix|) The 
doing the same thing for their state 
These are only some of the things ini. } Mis 
cating the more recent general trend «| for th 
the guidance movement. 

It will be our purpose in the remain ee 
ing issues of this year to bring the re 
sults of this convention to the attentia 
of our readers. It is going to be difficul 
to present these articles in any ven 
logical sequence, but we hope there wi 
be something in each issue that will 
of vital interest to each of our reader 
The articles appearing in this issue bea| 
primarily upon the topic of counselin 
and we hope that next month we ma} 
be able to give a special report « 
“Vocational Guidance in Colleges.” | 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING | 
BOSTON, MASS. lf 
FEB. 25, 1928 


The annual business meeting of th 
National Vocational Guidance Associa} 
tion was held in Parlor A, Hotel Statler} | 
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yston, Mass., on Saturday, February 
1928, with Dr. A. H. Edgerton 

esiding. 

It was decided to dispense with the 

ading of the minutes of the 1927 

neeting, with the exception of the part 





_S 












School’ @ealing with the question of affiliation 
bullet) @ith the N. E. A. The motion, as it 
uggests Was carried in 1927, was read by the 
; a con ecretary and there followed a discus- 
iteratur? gion of the matter,—questions as to the 
n. Th problems of dues, the necessity of mem- 
Associ pership in the N. E. A., and the result- 
with te Jng influence on the issuance of the 
scovere) WMagazine were debated. It was moved 
yns wy @nd carried that the matter be left over 
e teac\ for another year, for the action of the 
ully re rustees, with the recommendation that 
1 draw| #hey investigate the problem, reporting 
unsele:| ny information to the local branches 
to sy- nd members before definite action is 
nia an @aken. 
siderin: The Secretary’s and Treasurer’s re- 
stand borts were read and accepted. 
gs ind: Miss Hintgen, as Chairman, reported 
rend oi or the Program Committee. She ex- 
pressed her appreciation to the Commit- 
remain jee, Dr. Brewer, Mr. Smith, Dr. Kitson, 
the r’ Mr. Robinson, Dr. Hayes, Miss Ginn, 
tention gnd Dr. Edgerton for their excellent co- 
Jifficu: peration and assistance. She also men- 
y ver? @ioned two young girls who worked after 
ere wi} ime to make the program possible, and 
will | @#he La Crosse Vocational School for its 
eadex? work in printing the program. Dr. 
1e bex| SBrewer made the motion, which was 


uly carried, that the names be given 


nseling) 
maj ygto the Secretary for letters of thanks. 
ort «| gfe also expressed thanks to Miss Hint- 
5.” en. 
7 Miss Shepard, as registrar, reported 
ING hat thirty-six states, and New Zealand 
and Canada, were represented at the 
‘Conference, and that 347 persons had 
of tif registered. Dr. Kitson observed at this 
ssociaj stime that sixty persons appeared on the 
tatler) »program. 
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Miss Corre, as Chairman, reported for 
the Membership Committee. She stated 
that this Committee has kept in touch 
with the various branches, particularly 
those seeking affiliation, and has offered 
suggestions and help to them. She 
spoke of Miss Towne’s splendid work 
on the organization of a Nebraska As- 
sociation, and also of the fine coopera- 
tion of Mr. Smith in sending out sam- 
ple literature. According to her report, 
Detroit may be ready soon for branch 
affiliation, and Cincinnati is re-applying 
for a charter. Miss Ginn reported on 
the existent state of the branch mem- 
berships. 

It was recommended by the Trustees 
that the Constitution be so amended as 
to read that “ . all branch associa- 
tions must have a membership of at 
least twenty active members of the Na- 
tional Association in order to obtain a 
charter,” also, “each branch association 
must have a continuous membership of 
at least twenty active members of the 
National Association in order to retain 
its charter.” It was also recommended 
that a statement be added to the effect 
that “present branches shall be given a 
period of one year in which to meet this 
requirement.” These recommendations 
were put in the form of motions, duly 
seconded and adopted. 

Mr. Smith reported for the Magazine, 
and stated that the Post Office has a law 
in regard to a statement printed on the 
receipts of the Treasurer, which we, as 
an Association, have been violating. It 
was moved and accepted that the new 
Trustees make themselves responsible 
for concurrence with this regulation, and 
that the necessary statement be printed 
by the National Treasurer and furnished 
to all local branches. 

It was recommended by the Trustees 
in a report read by the Secretary, that 
a paid executive-secretary be appointed 
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by the Trustees of the National Associa- 
tion, and that this executive-secretary 
be paid according to a plan to be worked 
out by the Trustees. This recommenda- 
tion was put in the form of a motion, 
seconded and carried. 

At this time Miss Ginn reported on an 
investigation which she and Mr. Smith 
had made in reference to the National 
Association seeking to obtain a subsidy 
from a Foundation for a period of five 
years, in order to put the Association on 
a firmer financial basis. It was moved, 
seconded and carried that the members 
endorse the spirit of this proposal, and 
give the Trustees the power to act upon 
this matter. 

Miss Stewart, as Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, proposed that 
the Association refuse to endorse legis- 
lation or actions of the federal govern- 
ment. It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried that we continue this policy as it 
has existed for some time. 

The proposal of Dr. Brewer that 
Article IV, Section I, of the Constitu- 
tion be amended by the addition of the 
words, “All active and voting members 
of each branch association must be 
active members of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association,’ was ac- 
cepted by the members, and it was also 
moved, seconded and carried, that the 
Trustees take up a careful re-wording 
of the Constitution. 

Miss Pratt, as Chairman, reported 
for the Nominating Committee, on 
which Miss Hintgen, Dr. Brewer and 
Miss de Schweinitz had served as mem- 
bers. The Committee made the follow- 
ing recommendations: President, Dr. 
Mary H. S. Hayes, New York City; 
First Vice-President, Dr. William M. 
Proctor, California; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. C. C. Robinson, New York 
City; Secretary, Miss Emma Pritchard 
Cooley, New Orleans; Treasurer, Miss 
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Bertha Shepard, Boston; Trustees, }j, 
John Stark, Pittsburgh, and Miss Leg, 
C. Buchwald, Baltimore. (Trustees cy ® % 
tinuing in office, Dr. A. H. Edgerty ial 


Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, Miss Mag “Ove 
Stewart, and Fred C. Smith). On m | M! 
tion, the report of the Nominating Con §F4™ 

nce 


mittee was accepted and it was mov¢ 
that the Secretary cast a unanimm Bold 





ballot. The officers, as recommend meet! 
were then declared elected. » fende 
Dr. Brewer moved that the new Pre: th 
dent be authorized to appoint a con #™° 
mittee to review “The Principles of \, It 
cational Guidance” as formerly form #3" 
lated, and report this at the next mee on! 
ing. This motion was seconded any = 
mvité 


carried. 


It was moved and accepted that th Plain 
secretary be authorized to write a nor fhe > 
of thanks to the following persons {¢ #°¢ © 
their splendid help in carrying out ty #0 54 
program and for the general success (| #"°¢ 
the conference: The Local Committe? Bf th 


Miss Ginn, W. F. Schrafft and Sox 
Company, Miss Cooley, Mr. A. Lincols 
Filene, Members of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, and especially the Depart: 
ment of Vocational Guidance of Bostor 
It was also moved and carried tha 
a letter of sympathy be written to Pro? 





fessor Hanus. 2. Th 

Miss Cooley reported as Chairman 0/ iona 
the Publicity Committee, and asked tha P° "* 
especial thanks be sent to the Madisor Sin 
Vocational School, the University © — 










Wisconsin Printing Office, and Misy 
Brash for their excellent cooperation it 
the publishing of the “News Letter. 
She urged that Mr. Thomas D. Gin 
and the local committee receive a lette! 
of thanks. These proposals were put it 
the form of motions, seconded and car’ 
ried. 

It was urged by Mr. Bradshaw tha! 
the Trustees consider that an initiative 


<a 
State 
eatt 
pranc 
‘ebr: 
iatic 


+ affilia 
he v 
An 











hove on the part of the National Vo- 


tees, \) 

“a ty ational Guidance Association be made 
stees ce gp organize all Educational and Indus- 
Edgerte ial Associations into some form of 
ss Ma; @Over-All Personnel Organization.” 

On m Mr. Bixler suggested that future pro- 
ing Cop grams of the National Vocational Guid- 
1S move ce Association Annual Conference 
seninns! old over until the Monday before the 
amende: eetings of the Department of Superin- 

 fendence, and asked for some expression 
ew Pres gn the part of the Association in refer- 
a com ence to this. 
25 of \, | It was agreed to turn over to the new 
y form: Trustees the invitations to hold the 1929 
xt mee (© onference in Memphis and New Or- 
ded ap ans. Miss Cooley extended a second 

? Gnvitation from New Orleans, but ex- 
that 1}, plained that it was impossible to include 
e a no» fhe N. E. A. on account of the size of 
sons { e city, and also that they did not wish 
out ty #0 have the National Vocational Guid- 
ICCess nce Association Conference at the time 
mmitte? pf the Carnival. 
nd Sons There being no other business, the 

Lincoly meeting adjourned. 
ty Com Respectfully submitted, 
acturing VIRGINIA PEELER, 
Depart’ 9 Secretary. 
Bost. | = SECRETARY'S REPORT 
ed tal FEBRUARY, 1928 

to Pre 


The Trustees of the National Voca- 
ional Guidance Association have held 











Sed Ho regular meeting during the past year. 
fadisor | Since the Dallas Conference four new 
sley ranches have become affiliated with the 
} Misi ational Association: Washington, D. 
tion it fe» Branch; Towa Branch; Louisiana 
—— tate Normal College Branch; and 
) Ginr peattle, Washington, Branch. Local 
0 lettedi ranches now number nineteen. The 
. put in | ‘ebraska Vocational Guidance Asso- 
nd car lation has sent in an application for 

(affiliation and this matter now awaits 


the vote of the Trustees. 


w tha’ 
Announcements were sent 


; : 
itiative | out in 
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December to the entire membership and 
also to the superintendents of all cities 
with a population of fifty thousand or 
more. This notice included general in- 
formation relative to the Boston meet- 
ing. The present membership file con- 
sists of some 1725 names of persons 
who have been members of the Asso- 
ciation at some time during its existence, 
but only 798 of these have paid their 
dues within the past year. There has 
been a definite effort to work out some 
means by which the files of the Maga- 
zine, the Treasurer, and the Secretary 
may be kept uniform. Under the pres- 
ent system this is a very serious prob- 
lem. 

The joint meeting of the American 
Vocational Association and the National 
Vocational Guidance Association was 
held in Los Angeles, California, in De- 
cember. The Vocational Guidance Sec- 
tion offered a splendid program which 
was reported in the February issue of 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

Judging from the attendance at these 
meetings, the number of new members 
of the Association, and the many letters 
which have been received by the Secre- 
tary during the past year, the know- 
ledge of and interest in the field of Vo- 
cational Guidance is certainly on the 
increase throughout the country. May 
the coming year be one of great growth 
and progressive activity for the National 
Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
VIRGINIA PEELER, 
Secretary. 


REPORTS OF THE BRANCH 
CIATIONS 


National Vocational Guidance Association 
February 23, 1928 

New England, Mr. Herbert A. Dallas 

New Orleans, Miss Emma P. Cooley 

Minneapolis, Mr. W. H. Shepard 


ASSO. 
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Teachers College, Mr. Noyce 
Cincinnati, Miss Mary P. Corre 
Northeastern Ohio, Mr. C. W. Hall 
Maryland, Miss Carolyn Coe 
Philadelphia, Miss Ruth J. Woodruff 
Wisconsin, Mr. F. O. Holt 
New York City, Mr. Anderson 
Western Pennsylvania, Mr. Frank M. 
Leavitt 
Nebraska, Miss Harriet Towne 
Seattle, Washington, Miss Celia D. 
Shelton 
Washington, D. C. Miss Virginia 
North Carolina Peeler, Secre- 
Kansas City, Kansas} tary, N.V.G.A. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Through the courtesy of Dean Holmes 
and Dr. Brewer, of Harvard University, 
a group of about twenty-five met for a 
breakfast at the Commander Hotel in 
Cambridge, Friday morning, February 
24. The group was composed of those 
who are teaching the principles of voca- 
tional guidance to present and prospec- 
tive teachers and counselors. After the 
breakfast meeting they were joined at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion by a number of others interested in 
guidance, and a very interesting and 
profitable discussion was conducted re- 
garding some of the common problems 
of the vocational guidance movement 
from the teacher’s standpoint. 

It was discovered that there are about 
sixty-five persons teaching the principles 
of vocational guidance to those who 
would be teachers of guidance subjects. 
One of the things coming out of the dis- 
cussion was the very unique require- 
ments that are now being made for 
counselors in the State of New York. It 


a ee 
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was estimated that there were aboy 
fifty counselors now working under ; 
provisional certificate, and about twely 
counselors had already certified accord. 
ing to the requirements of the lay’ 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and severa| 
other states are contemplating similar * 
requirements for vocational guidanc 
counselors. Dr. Kitson of Teacher 
College gave a very comprehensive re. 
view of his conception of a complet: 5 — 
course for the training of personne! ip 


vocational guidance work. Pa 


Frank M. Leavitt of Pittsburgh was 
elected chairman of the group and en- 
powered to appoint committees to work 
on several specific problems to be pre. 
sented at a like meeting next year. It is 
hoped that this will prove to be the first 
of a series of annual conferences t 
study and report upon pertinent prob- 
lems concerning the group. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE EXHIBIT 


The Publicity Committee of the Na- \ 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 





prepared an exhibit of charts, record 
forms, and publications representing the 
vocational guidance activities of a num- 
ber of city school systems and colleges 
and displayed it at the Boston meeting 
This exhibit is available for local asso- | 
ciations who care to use it. The only ¥ 
expense involved will be in transporta- |/ 
tion from the place where it was last 
exhibited. Those interested in securing 
this exhibit should write directly to |) 
F. C. Smith, Editor of the Vocational } 
Guidance Magazine, Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Harvard University, 
stating the approximate time that they ; 
wish to use it. 
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> 

+ —e PrETens — en 

= REVIEW DEPARTMENT 

(BY 

my 

? — 

>THE MEASUREMENT OF COMPOSI- a causal relation, so that improvement in 
TION ABILITY. H. H. C. Chou. the one trait, judging, will be reflected in 
(A thesis, privately printed and not for the other trait, writing? Although the au- 
general distribution, submitted in partial thor has no answer, it is a fair probability, 
fulfillment of the requirements of the at the stage of progress (fourth to sixth 


degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Colum- 
bia University.) 1923, 108 pp. 


ee ee 


Educational and Vocational Guidance and 

* Vocational Education, as well as academic 

B education, can well profit from the theoreti- 

B cal implications of this work. A summary 

Fof that part of the experimental work of 

} most concern for us is as follows: 

' 1. Sixty children each wrote ten composi- 
tions on stories read to them by their teach- 
ers. Three trained judges independently 
rated all the compositions on a standard com- 


position rating scale, the average of the 
| thirty scores thus becoming the pupil's 
“ability to write compositions.” The judges 


|} agreed to the extent of an average correia- 
tion of .88 between the three pairings of 
judges 1—2, 1—3, and 2—3. Thus even 


- 
- 
; 
4 


<HIBIT i trained judges, judging by means of a stan- 





{ ¥ dard composition scale, by no means agreed 
he Na- ie perfectly as to the merit of compositions. 
ee ee . The sixty children were then given 
Clation § training in the use of composition rating 
record scales by rating three compositions under 
ine the direction of the experimenter. 
_o ' After the training each child rated (or 
a num- judged) twenty compositions of known merit 
olleges by means of the scale, and gave numerical 
- values to each composition. The absolute 
reeting sum on the twenty compositions, of the 
il asso- deviations (errors without regard to sign) 
iy | of judged values from known correct values 
1€ Only WF became the child’s “ability to judge i- 
: y ) ni childs ability to judge compos! 
sporta- ‘i tions. 
as last 4. The correlation between “ability to 
erm } write compositions” and “ability to judge 
ecuring compositions” was .72. 
tly to F _ 5. Since two hundred minutes was required 
ational | for writing the themes and only twenty 
oe minutes for judging, the true correlation 
Voca- between ability in writing compositions and 
versity, ability in judging them is slightly higher. 
it they We may assume that .75 is about the ex- 


; 
I 
; 


i pected correlation when we have true scores 
» on both. 

The conclusion is that, at the outset before 
any extended practice in judging, pupils do 
not do much worse than trained judges in 
deciding on the quality of one another's 


work, and albeit perhaps, of the quality of 
their own. 


The query then arises, is there 








grade) in language development and literary 
expression of the children at the time, that 
one hour of extra time devoted to improve- 
ment of judgment of the quality of one 
another's work will result in greater im- 
provement of writing ability than one addi- 
tional hour of actual writing of composi- 
tions, 

To apply these findings to guidance, may 
we not guess that perhaps at the stage of 
vocational proficiency at which we find boys 
and girls in the eighth grade or better, their 
future vocational ability is highly dependent 
upon immediate practice and development in 
specific judging as well as on knowledge and 
muscle-coordination? Specific judgment is 
surely improvable by analyzing the failures 
and errors of judgment; we need not con- 
cern ourselves with an attempt at improv- 
ing a “general faculty of judgment.” How 
many “inaptitudes” may be traced to “lack 
of opportunity or necessity for improving 
judging ability?” How many such inapti- 
tudes may be removed in whole or in part 
by training in judging? Whether we make 
such attempts, as Mr. Chou did, in the hope 
of measuring the ability itself, by measur- 
ing it indirectly through the ability to judge, 
or whether we make them in the interest 
of learning more about a specific aspect of 
inaptitude, we can all heartily agree with 
Mr. Chou, that in giving the pupil practice 
in judging we are giving him exercise in a 


“critical function which ts highly worth de- 
veloping."—H. A. Toops, State Univ., Ohio 
THE BOOK OF OPPORTUNITIES. 

WHAT 3000 AMERICAN OCCUPA- 


TIONS HAVE TO OFFER. Edited by 


Rutherford H. Platt, Jr. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1927. Pp. 477. Re- 
viewed by Max Freyd (Personnel Journal, 


December, 1927). 


With winter and its long dull evenings 
drawing near, the problem of conversation 
and intellectual amusement raises head, 
New topics of conversation must constantly 


its 


be unearthed, new things must be dragged 
out for the delectation of visitors 

But now we have a volume—477 pages— 
which promises to serve on all occasions. 








a ee ee 






i. 
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When your visitors begin to yawn, just pull 
good old “Book of Opportunities” from its 
niche beside Mencken's “Americana,” and 
open it to any page. If your guests happen 
to be psychologists turn to page 350— 


8. Psychology 


Science of mind is basis of teaching 
(see Education). It plays important 
part in handling social misfits (see So- 
cial Work), in treating diseased minds 
(see Medicine). It is backbone of voca- 
tional guidance (see Personnel Work). 
As separate profession it does not yet 
stand alone, though many persons earn 
their living in its name. 


(1) MW Phrenologist. 

Advises clients as to what they 
should do in life, by feeling bumps on 
heads, on theory that shape of skull 
indicates faculties, traits of character. 


(2) MW Graphologist. 

Handwriting expert, capable of 
learning character, career of penman 
by observing subtle traits in forma- 
tion of letters; keen to note skillful 
forgeries. Gives private readings; 
may be called on by police to deter- 
mine if signatures have been forged, 
or to trace unknown person by his 
handwriting. 


(3) MW Mental telepathist. 
Claims to be mind reader. 
People pay their money eagerly to see 
convincing demonstrations. 


When your favorite bootlegger calls, 
flash this on him— 


(5) MW Bootlegger. 

Field somewhat overcrowded at 
present. Offers fabulous profits. Al- 
most inevitably ends in coils of the 
law. Bootleggers are refused accident 
insurance, by recent ruling of Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Association. 


And for your snake charmer friend you 
can quote this one— 


(29) W Snake charmer. 
Judging by appearances snakes 
can be affectionate pets. 


If you have no use for this one, some one 
else surely will— 


(2) W Co-respondent. 
$20 up to become “Miss X, a 
blonde,” slip negligee over dress in 
presence of coatless man, ready for 
entrance of raiding party. New York 


ee eat 





man is said to make living by furnish. 
ing “evidence girls” for divorce cases 


Shady business, but found in state like W 
New York where adultery is only Wil 
ground for divorce. Balt 


But the volume has its serious side. Tk’ Ppp;, 
authors want to show the opportunities fy = 


youth in every type of endeavor. Whe? _” 
Johnny graduates from knickers into ply — 
fours, and the necessity for vocational guid cer: 


ance presses in upon your consciousness, ; lat 
will be reassuring indeed to know that ther bits 
are great opportunities in this profession- int. 





(4) M Gangster. / ig 
Formerly his scope was con- cien 

fined to service in industrial strikes; ? Geo. a 
now he is called into service of boot- orcs 
leggers also. Lawless strikers as well als 
as strike-breakers employ gangsters : 


‘ | Part I 
to beat up the other side, pay them | Quuirse 


$100-$200 a week. In ome New York | @idy’ 
needle trade strike there was definite }7~ ~" 
scale of wages : $50 for breaking a leg, Ac yMI 
$100 for an arm, $50 for breaking four > | FOR 
fingers used by needle trade workers Road | 
Nowadays gangsters ride on oot- Com 
leggers’ trucks, guarding banned bev- . 
erage by sheer force from prohibition 


This 
officers. rn 


onor 
ractic 
nd, t 


oder 


GETTING AND SPENDING AT THE ggtobler 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARD OF @giking 
LIVING. Jessica B. Peixotto. The Mac- @tound 
millan Company, New York, 1927. quire 

ting ' 

wat 
relat 










It promises to be a lively winter. 


Dr. Peixotto, out of her own experience in 
the study of family budgets, has applied the 
method to a study of approximately 100 col: 
lege teachers at the University of California 
Twenty were instructors or associates? 
twenty-three assistant professors, twenty: 
seven associate professors, and twenty-nine g York 
professors. She finds that seventy-five per‘ — 
cent consider supplementary earnings neces 7 p,o¢, 
sary and that about $5000 seems to be the) gq jnt 
amount needed for maintaining family | 
on anything like an acceptable standard oi | 
living. The figures show that very few have 
significant income from property and tha 
almost all the extra earnings are reall) 
earned in the income tax sense. Forty-siX Mimi 
per cent had done extension work, summer cory | 
school teaching, public lecturing, or coach: ateg) 
ing. Five per cent received money for ad- 
ministrative work, thirty-four per cent from ll 
research of various kinds, and ten per Cet! | Broce 
from consultant work outside the university. Wntiny, 

The detailed figures about automobiles, @iceg ; 
tobacco, gifts to churches and charity. and ghatien 
other items of expenditure are exceedingly @y Jife 
interesting. The book is preceded by some 
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. cussion of the social background and the 
urnish- tus of these families. 


> Cases 

ate like “Bigw TO SUCCEED IN COLLEGE. 
S only William F. Book. Warwick & York, Inc., 

SBaltimore, 1927. 

de. Th This is an excellent statement for the edu- 
nities fc ational guidance of college students. It 
. Whe? $B: much psychological and statistical mat- 
into ply which makes it useful for personnel 
lal guid cers and counselors and presents some of: 
ASNESS, latest researches on methods of study and 
hat ther bits of living which have recently come to 
Tession~ ht. After a general introduction on suc- 


} @ess in college and in later life, Part II deals 

with adjustments appropriate for personal 

S$ COn- | @ficiency and success. These relate to use of 
trikes fime and energy, recreation and health, sleep, 


boot. | @mercise, mental endowment, reading, study, 
as well | @eals, working methods, and working load. 
rgsters | Bart III is a report of an experiment in a 
" them | gpurse given to college students on “How to 
York Study.” 

lefinite ) 


yalegy, | HOMEMAKING: A PROFESSION 


§ tour | FOR MEN AND WOMEN. Elizabeth 
orkers and Forrester Macdonald. Marshall Jones 
4 “aa Company, Boston, 1927. 

yevV- 
ibitior This book, by the Professor of Home 


Economics at Boston University College of 
Practical Arts and Letters, and her hus- 
band, both of whom are connected with the 
_ _.._| Modern Priscilla, is a general survey of the 
T THE g@toblems of the partnership called home- 











‘DOF king. It discusses the science at the back- 
he Ma ound of the home and the special skills 
uired in homemaking. There are inter- 
ing chapters on the child, the problem of 
rience i wage-earning mother, marriage, and law 
plied the relation to the home. 
100 col 7 
alifornia G@OMMUNISM. Harold J. Laski. Home 
sociates #5 University Library of Modern Knowledge, 
twenty’ No. 123. Henry Holt and Company, New 
nty-it PPVork, 1927, 
-five per 
s age | Professor Laski has produced a scholarly 
Pe life d interesting book in analysis of the vari- 
dard 0 s kinds of communism and the problems 
dare ©" Bey present. After an introductory chapter 
a oe ,\@ forty pages stating the problem in its 
ind ih esent and historical features, he discusses 
.. eee ¢ materialistic conception of history, then 
= tse mmunist economics, then the communist 
yma ory of the state, and finally the communist 
Coat” | @rategy. He concludes with a challenge to 
ay ine iety to learn the lessons which commun- 
‘nt Trof }i#m has pointed out. Particularly does he 
adieo ess the fact that capitalism, if it is to 
ver’). aputinue, must solve the problems it has 
moos; Bised and that religion too must accept the 
a , allenge to exercise more effect upon mod- 


n life and public welfare than it now has. 


THE NEWSPAPER CLUB: A Natural 
Approach to Composition in the Schools 
H. E. Harrington and Evaline Harrington 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1927. 


Professor Harrington is one of the best 
known students of school and college jour- 
nalism, and in this book he has given us a 
practical statement about the various possi- 
bilities in managing a school newspaper 
through a newspaper club. There is not lack- 
ing a specific application of the work to the 
teaching of composition. The second part, 
called “The Tool Chest,” will be found an 
interesting review for any writer. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDA 
MANAGEMENT. Henry 
A. W. Shaw Company, Chi 
Price, $6.00 


THE 
TIONS OF 
C. Metcalf 
cago and New York, 1927. 


This book gathers together the latest pro 
nouncements of some of the leading stu- 
dents of management in America today 
Dennison, Yoakum, Garvey, Person, Follett, 
Bingham, Mayor, and Overstreet. It com 
bines the science and wisdom of the theorist 
and the practitioner, and is one of the most 
important books in its field. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
TIONS. A. J. Snow. 
pany, 1925. 


IN BUSINESS RELA- 
A. W. Shaw Com 


This book of 550 pages deals with the 
psychology of the consumer, psychology in 
marketing, psychology in advertising, psy 
chology in selling, psychology in employ- 
ment. The author is a teacher of psychol- 
ogy at Northwestern University and has had 
extensive experience in industry with the 
Yellow Cab Company of Chicago. 


THE CHANGING COLLEGE Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1927. 


This book will be interesting to all stu- 
dents of educational guidance, particularly 
the following chapters: I. The Changing 
College; II. The College Curriculum; IV 
Who Shall Go to College? V. An Incident 
in Freshman Registration; VI. Freshman 
Week. It is written by the new president 


of Oberlin College. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. Arthur B. Mays. The 


Century Company, 1927. Price, $2.25 


This book is another comprehensive state- 
ment of the problem of industrial education 
which, nevertheless, neglects a very im 
portant detail, namely, the selection of the 
pupils for such courses 
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The New York Times says: 
“No other book on careers has covered such a vast amount of 
ground, nor has any other gone into the question so thor- 
oughly and treated every phase of it with such careful detail.” 


WHAT 3,000 AMERICAN OCCUPATIONS HAVE TO OFFER 


Do Y K ? | 
pera ku? | The Book of 


social secretary? radio an- 





nouncer? jasscsar? news- 


pape? reporter? irtist $ 


2 = 
rer: _'s 
model? commercial attache ? O r unl 1e \ 
blood donor? commercial air 


pilot? 
Where should | look for 
a job as public health nurse? 


Edited by R. H. Piatt, Jr. 


: , , : 
archacologist? actor? credit 


man? potato ratser? 

Where can I get the best 
training for: tree surgeon? 
musician ? child rearing the world. The purpose of this book is to reveal ti 


onli ? ren ? , 
realtor farme? artts 


There are infinitely more opportunities in America tod 
than were ever open to any nation in all the history 


‘ 


opportunities, to show their relations, and to give an ii 


liplomat? landscape archi- , ; a ; , 
rte — —— ling of their meaning. This book wiil be peculia 
cc . . . 
1 - r > re - " > ] 
What type of person fascinating to the versatile person who would have ayog 
should be advertiser?  in- tions and hobbies and many irons in the fire. “Ii 
terior decorator? social young people of today choose the w rong road it will 


worker? hotel man? bank : 
prises - = ee be because the map of the region has not been present 
Stenograpner? nsurance ~ : : 
aagent? : to them.” — Springfield Register. 
What are the five steps 
leadir . ; ; ; 
3 leading to de pariment store ° 
B: hung? Packed With Interest 
What are the six differ : 
ent ways to -become pul HE BOOK OF OP- (Do you know what ct 
lisher ? PORTUNITIES shows have the 15 leading sto 
Where do more boys 
their teens find business em- 


ployment than any other one 





those that live in the exchanges? That 4, 
city what is going on in civil engineers are need 


place in the world? the country. (Do you every year and the colle 
Why should women avoid know that there are frog supply only 8,000?) Or 
» yt if le -ologist ’ 
the job of field geologis farmers, oyster farmers, you would go to sea—! 
How does an _ antique : sate , 
4 dealer achieve a reputation ? lion farmers, rattlesnake different ways of doing 
What are the 14 different dairymen, as well as chick are described here! 
kinds of statisticians? 28 culturists?) It shows those No book like this 
2.2 s , ooh. O wi 7 le ; . . f 
kinds ¢ t clerks? 71 kinds « that live in the country ever been dreamed of } 
5 printers 10 ~=kinds_~= of he = ; : 
writers? 131 kinds of textile what goes on in the city. iore: 
4 workers? 20 kinds of drug- 
less healers? 2 
= = Illustrated $3.00 
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